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PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS... 


Are You Recognized 
By This Shield? 


i; is a testimonial to professional 
integrity—characterizing the wearer as a 
competent professional man, one 
whose government has faith in his ability to 
practice his profession. The beautiful 
gold-on-black shield is available in three styles 
as a pin, charm, or miniature lapel button. wn a 
The official Engineer-In-Training shield mublicati 
is also available in the same styles and at GEO! 
the same prices. See the coupon below. 


CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE, TOO 


If you aren’t among the hundreds 


who have already done so, now is the “Ty 


time to order several membership s.., 
certificates. They are impressively troubl 
done with your name, state and, if live in 
applicable, your chapter designation. Order certificates The ti 
for your home and office today. Also available and st 
with Engineer-In-Training insigne. of the 
tion. 
world 
that m 
adopt 
than to 
| NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
| 1121 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
: 1am enclosing my check in the amount of $............+.+.. for which please send Mm 
: [1 Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
[1 Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 
[] Emblem, mounted as a charm, priced at *$6.00 
[] Emblem, mounted as a pin, priced at *$6.00 
[] Miniature Emblem, mounted on lapel button (%”), priced at $3.50 
* These prices include tax. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Matter of Ethics... 


A resolution adopted in December of last year by the 
Seattle Chapter of the Washington Society of Professional 
Engineers, is one that reflects credit upon that organiza- 
tion, the National Society, and the engineering profession. 
The widely publicized resolution was inspired when mem- 
bers of the Chapter discovered that local interested indi- 
viduals were attempting to raise money to publicize and 
promote certain bond issues that would have called for 
the construction of public buildings. The bond issues 
were to be submitted to the voters at a general election 
and if approved, the construction industry and members 
of the architectural and engineering professions would 
have been favored with ensuing contracts and engagements 
for services. 

The Seattle Chapter did not question the merits of the 
bond issue, but, as they stated in their adopted resolution, 
“the Chapter is perturbed by the discriminatory method 
employed in soliciting contributions from selected mem- 
bers of the engineering profession by allocation of quotas, 
because professional ethics require an engineer to offer 
his services on the basis of his ability and experience, 
and requires him not to solicit business by making con- 
tributions to campaign funds or by offering other mone- 
tary inducements .. .” 

The Seattle Chapter, of course, was completely justified 
in acting as it did. High-sounding phrases proclaiming 
ethical standards, golden platitudes that tell the public of 
our character and integrity, are not enough. It’s the old 
story of actions speaking louder than words. We are cer- 
tain that the courageous move of the Washington engineers 
will endear to them the respect and kind thoughts of untold 
numbers of citizens of that State. 


The Public Relations Fund... 


The public relations fund-raising campaign has just 
entered its second month. From the time the first mailer 
was sent to members in Mid-November announcing the 
program, the response from the membership has been 
both gratifying and enlightening. Officials close to the 
fund-raising drive were deluged with letters commending 
the action. They were not merely communications trans- 
mitting money for some ordinary purpose, but they were 
inspiring letters filled with excellent ideas and thoughts. 
If anyone harbors the notion that the professional engi- 
neer is completely ignorant of the value of public relations 
activities, let him read some of the material that NSPE 
members have written on the subject of late. 

The inspiration derived from this reaction among the 
membership is, of course, encouraging, but what is more 
important is to be convinced that NSPE members know 
what public relations is, and know what kind of public 


relations they as a professional group want. There haye 
been misunderstandings. These misunderstandings haye 
been cleared up in the main, by direct correspondence 
between NSPE officers and the individuals concerned. For 
those who still feel that some phases of the prospective 
program are not what they should be, it is hoped they 
will follow news stories in this and future issues of the} me 
AMERICAN ENGINEER concerning the activity, or will write #) je 
officials of the Society for additional information. 7. if 
The initial folder soliciting funds had as its theme jim 
“Which Road Do We Take?” From the response thugaim A 
far it is clear that NSPE’s members know the road they ke 
want to take, and in which direction they as a professioniamm Ne 


want to travel. 


New School at MIT... 


It was recently announced that the Massachusetts Instis 
tute of Technology will establish a new school of Industrial 
Management with a $5,250,000 gift from the Alfred Pg 
Sloan Foundation, thus following the lead of other educa 
tional institutions. In releasing the information, Dr. Kaq 
T. Compton, Chairman of the Institute’s Corporation, said 
that the move makes great progress toward offering future 
industrial executives a correlated program in industrial 
problems as well as in science, engineering and research 
Mr. Sloan, who was graduated from M. I. T. in 1895, and 
who is Chairman of the Board of the General Motors Cor 
poration, said at the time the gift was made that his 
““many years of service with General Motors had convinced 
him that executives with science and engineering training 
had been unusually well-qualified to deal with industrial 
problems in technical enterprises.” 


The establishment of this school at such an outstanding 
institution as M. I. T., is of great importance to the engi- 
neering profession. It will add impetus to the growing 
practice of utilizing the properly trained professional en- 
gineer as an executive. As Mr. Sloan points out, and heis 
joined in his thoughts by many of America’s great indus 
trial leaders, that the engineer, for many reasons including ch 
his unique training, is often extremely well-qualified to that 
become an executive. Those who do not rise to such posi crit 
tions may have done so if in their younger years they} jnqo, th 
had had the advantages of such training as that recently] —_— 
established at the Massachusetts school. the disa 


In view of our present international situation, the Sloan f sional er 
gift takes on even greater importance. With an intensified | and, of 
security program ahead, American industry will again be J business 
called upon to perform riew miracles. Production will bef the pros 
the key-note and management determines the effectivenes } First, 
of production. Let us hope that the new school and those § economi 
that will undoubtedly be established in the future, ca} more pre 
help our professional engineers do an even more oul f tolive, \ 
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Professional engineers at Du Pont inspect model for new plant. 


ENGINEERS AND BIG BUSINESS 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt, Chem. E. 


President, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and Co. 


E have heard much recently—although I might say 

that the present emergency has stilled some of the 

criticism—on a very controversial subject grouped 
under the heading of “big business.” Just why it has become 
80 controversial has puzzled many of us, but nevertheless 
the disagreement is there. And because so many profes- 
sional engineers spend their careers with large concerns, 
and, of course, contribute so much toward making any 
business big, I think it behooves them to fully understand 
the pros and cons we hear so much about. 

First, I think we can all get together on the desire for 
economic progress. We all want a stronger America—a 
more prosperous America—an ever better place in which 
tolive. We have won for ourselves the highest living stand- 
ard in the world, and the benefits of our economy are spread 
among all our people, perhaps not so widely as we would 
ike, but nevertheless more widely than in any other 
country. 
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As a nation we are not content to stay put. We are eager 
to push ahead—to reach ever higher—to spread the benefits 
of our productive genius ever farther. 

The quarrel comes not in what we want to accomplish 
but how best we can get at it. 

That is where the problem of bigness in business first 
rears its head. We have big business—we have always had 
it. 

But many people now seem to regard big business as 
in some way inimical to the public interest. They look 
upon large corporations as “monopolies,” “concentrations 
of economic power,” selfish and heartless, seeking economic 
aggrandizement for themselves at the expense of the rest 
of the people. Believing that, it is a natural consequence 
to favor the use of political power to restrict corporate 
activities, to bring their operations under the control of 
the government, and in some cases to break them up. 

Any one who has studied the economic problems of the 
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This hydrogeneration plant is one of many huge installa- 
tions that make Du Pont “big.” 


nation must know that these premises are wrong. A busi- 
ness, whether it be big or little, to be successful must serve 
the public interest; and if a business grows it does so be- 
cause the quality and price of its products win public 
confidence. Its ultimate size is then dictated only by the 
aggregate demand of its satisfied customers. There is a 
clear difference between protecting competition and pro- 
tecting competitors, and true and lasting economic prog- 
ress lies in encouraging the most efficient producers so that 
all people may have more and better things for their money. 


Actvatty growth in an industrial enterprise has only one 
connotation—and that is success in pleasing three groups 
of people—its customers, its employees, and its stock- 
holders. That is no easy task. The record also shows that 
there is nothing static in that success once it is achieved. 
If you will look at the lists of the largest industrial corpo- 
rations in this country year by year since the beginning 
of the century you will see that success in business, as in 
any other endeavor, is indeed a fugitive thing. Most of 
us have forgotten that some of the leaders of a generation 
ago ever existed, and that is because the decision that led 
to their downfall or shrinkage was taken, not by govern- 
ment, but by the most powerful body in this country—the 
customers with dollars in their hot hands searching eternal- 
ly for lower costs and better quality. 

The Du Pont Company is successful and it is big, and in 
saying that I am merely reciting cause and effect. Those of 
us who are responsible for its management are thoroughly 
and painfully aware that that success comes about through 
public acceptance of the goods and services we offer. 
Should we ever fail in maintaining that acceptance, we will 
lose business and someone else will gain it. And that will 
bring about a breakup of what has been called the “Du 
Pont industrial empire” far more quickly and far more 
devastatingly than any outside attack. 

“Monopoly” is a word in the glossary of modern termi- 
nology which is much used, and much abused. We now 
have a legal interpretation that says “monopoly” is the 
manufacture of a large share of any product by any one 
company regardless of how competitive that product may 
be with other materials doing the same job. To add to the 
legal confusion, the word “share” appears to mean anything 


between 30% and 100% depending upon circumstanog 
which are also as yet undefined. 

The political interpretation of “monopoly” seems to }y 
that anyone who is big has it, and very recently we hay 
been given the concept that if as many as three or foy 
companies have a majority of a market they are said tg 
be monopolists, or “oligopolists” as the erudite call j 
regardless of how intense the competition be between them, 

Actually monopoly means “one seller,” and the test of 
monopoly is whether the buyer of any article has freedom 
of choice in fulfilling his requirements. If he can make 
his purchase from only one source, then a monopoly exis, 
even though that monopoly may be a perfectly legal ong 
such as the purchase of electric power in many of oj 
communities. But if he can select from among seveg) 
materials, each of which will to a greater or less extem 
relieve his need, then no monopoly in any real sense exigi 
The choice becomes that of the customer and he can buy 
or refuse to buy without compulsion and according to hi 
best judgment. 

The term “monopoly” has also been given the impligg 
tion that it is intended to smother or to exclude competition, 
The chemical industry is popularly depicted as a haven of 
monopoly, yet it is in fact one of the most competitiyg 
industries in the world. 

There are something like 9,000 companies engaged iim 
the manufacture of what the Census Bureau describes a 
“chemical and allied products.” As a corporation, the Dj 
Pont Company is the largest of these and has roughly 84mm 
of the trade in this segment of American industry. Ind 
vidually, however, few of our products lead their fields 
In most instances our leading competitors are more im 
portant factors than we in many of our markets. 


Iw the paint field, Sherwin-Williams is bigger than Du 


Pont and both of us fight for business among nearly 1,20) The 

active competitors. American Viscose is larger than we in hundre 
viscose rayon; Celanese in acetate rayon, and there arg “2°%°" 
about 15 other important companies in those fields. Union team an 
Carbide is bigger than we in plastics; Allied Chemical in i. 


nitrogen products; Eastman Kodak in photographic film: 
Dow in chlorine products and also in insecticides. wanes 
I note that without shame,—because it comes about a the dev 
a matter of deliberate policy—a policy of diversification 
which I believe has operated in the interests of the conf “" be 
sumer, of the Du Pont Company, and of the public at large. manufa 
With limited resources for capital expenditures, we have It she 
no wish to strive for a fixed percentage of any market po 
To do so would prevent us from exploiting to the full theg * °US!" 


foolishn 


new developments produced in our research laboratorie,f 
where, I might add, professional engineers play a majot lo accon 
role, and that I think is our greatest challenge and ou "i 
greatest responsibility. Any success we might have in e = 
cluding competition in viscose rayon, in paint, or il Pog r 
sulfuric acid might very probably make us miss a neoprete a. 
synthetic rubber, a cellophane, or a nylon, and that would So fe m 
be advantageous neither to us nor to the public. oo 

the years 


For the Du Pont Company, and I believe this is also tre of th 
for the chemical industry, I can say categorically that 
present size and our present success have not come abotl cone 4 
through a process of stifling competition by absorbing resstully 
competitors. 

It has come about through the new products and nes 
processes that have been developed in our laboratories 
and the proof of that statement is in our sales figures 
Sixty per cent of Du Pont sales in 1948 consisted 0 
products that were not in commercial production in 192i 
—Jjust two decades ago. 

Experience in other countries has shown that the hand 
of monopoly is a dead hand indeed. It profits no one, lets 
of all the company that attempts to practice it. 
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The Du Pont Company has existed for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years in an atmosphere of free and 
vigorous competition. We have done well under that sys- 
tem and we like it. Competition is a prod that keeps us 
continually on our toes. We think we are stronger because 
of it; we think we would be weaker without it. The oppor- 
tunities for growth and service in our industry through 
the development of new things are limitless. It is utter 
foolishness to think that growth in any of its varied phases 
can be brought about only by the elimination of other 
manufacturers. 

It should be obvious to anyone that big businesses are 
essential in the complex economy in which we live today. 
A business is simply a pool of people’s resources—the 
resources of a group of employees, of a group of investors 
to accomplish a given task. Since there is a limit to what 
any one man will risk, the larger the task the bigger the 
pool must be. If we want low-priced automobiles, low- 
priced radios, low-priced television sets, we must have a 
large team of people to work and venture so that the bene- 
fits of mass production can be applied to those products. 
So far as Du Pont is concerned we have endeavored over 
the years to tackle the difficult projects that make full use 
of the resources we enjoy. I would like to cite a few ex- 
amples out of many in which that policy has been suc- 
cessfully employed. 


Tue United States had no dyestuffs industry worthy of 
the name prior to the First World War and was dependent 
on Germany even for the dyes with which to print stamps 
and money. Du Pont was one of the pioneers in instituting 
dyestuffs manufacture in this country. What that venture 
cost like-minded chemical manufacturers I do not know. 
I do know that for Du Pont it was eighteen years and 43 
millions of dollars before profits offset losses. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Characteristic of the chemical operations at Du Pont is this 
149 ethylene refining unit at Orange, Texas. 


It should be obvious to anyone that big businesses are es- 
sential in the complex economy in which we live today, the 
author states. 
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By Robert Williamson, Jr., P. E. 
President, W. Virginia SPE, NSPE 


DMUND BurRKE once said that a great un- 
written compact exists between the dead, 
the living and the unborn. Such an in- 

violate compact requires that we leave to the 
unborn something more than financial debt. 
How can we as professional engineers leave 
something better to those who follow us? Well, 
let’s analyze what we as individuals want. 

We, as individuals, are not simply interested 
in joining the West Virginia Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, any of the founder 
engineering groups, or any other Engineering 
Society. We are interested, tremendously, in 
becoming better known in our profession, more 
highly regarded in our communities, and bet- 
ter able to gain advancement in our vocations. How can 
we gain these advantages? Not by advocating those meas- 
ures which have for their primary purpose the enrichment 
of the economic and social welfare of a comparatively few 
engineers. Rather, by lending our best efforts to a public 
service of benefit to all. No unworthy philosophy can long 
endure. We must feel and act like professional people, and 
be willing to assume the extra responsibilities as such. 

It is our obligation to our unborn professional brethren, 
that we leave to them a profession and a nation made richer 
in opportunities by reason of our having passed this way. 
We owe it to our ancestors to preserve those rights which 
they have delivered to our care. We owe it to posterity not 
to suffer their dearest inheritance, freedom, to be destroyed. 


IF liberty and equality are chiefly to be found in Democ- 
racy, they will best be attained when all persons alike share 
in the government to the utmost. These are not new words. 
They were spoken by Aristotle 350 years before the birth 
of Christ. It is the duty of the members of our profession 
to assume more responsibility for government. 
Professionalism and responsibility go together hand in 
hand. Registration is the first step toward professionalism. 
One hundred per cent of all the doctors are registered and 
licensed to practice medicine. One hundred per cent of all 
the lawyers are registered and licensed to practice law. Reg- 
istration is the mark of the competent man and a barrier 
to the unfit. Many competent engineers working in industry 


» 


the Declaration of Independence. 


apparently feel that it is unnecessary for them to register. 
This may be true from the strictly legal standpoint. Yet by 
their reluctance to join with other of their fellow engineers 
they are making it more difficult to properly present the 
profession in all its glory to an unenlightened public. I 
most cases the unregistered engineer simply fails to recog 
nize his debt to his profession and the necessity for this 
first step toward professionalism. 

Our first West Virginia registration law was enacted in 
1921. This law was amended in 1931 and further amended 
in 1935, to make it one of the most effective and all-inclusive 
engineers registration laws in the country today. Volur 
tary registration is truly a mark of professional pride. 

There are now 350,000 engineers employed in this cour: 
try. There are registration laws in all 48 states and the 
District of Columbia. One hundred fifty thousand engineers 
are registered. If all engineers were registered and showed 
a solidarity of interest in their profession through afliliz 
tion with a national professional engineering society, 
exertion of their influence for the common good of 
would more than off-set the evils done by many other 
organizations of greater numerical strength. Engineer 
should be united in one professional group, as well as being 
affliated with their respective founder societies. United 
we can become a great institution. 


BR Emerson said “An institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of a man.” The engineering professi0! 
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yill be just what we, the individuals, make it. It will be 
simply our lengthened shadow. It will grow in influence 
and importance as our shadow lengthens to engulf the 
responsibilities of professional men. 

Ours is a changing world. Many new responsibilities are 

Jaced on us. Many problems are facing the engineering 
profession. Not because we are engineers, but first of all 
hecause we are citizens. At no time in the history of this 
country has there been so many questions which should 
be answered. Where do we fit into the plans for the future? 
What are our obligations to our profession and to the 
public? 

We need not here defend or condemn; discuss the merits 
or demerits of what some have chosen to call collectivism, 
the welfare state, state socialism, democratic socialism and 
other names our forefathers abhorred, but there are things 
which we as engineers and American citizens should weigh 
carefully and in every way possible to us attempt to prevent 
the degeneration of our birthrights. We should concern 
ourselves about any trends, to the right or to the left, in 
our American way of life. We should weigh them against 
certain fundamental truths which we cannot deny and 
should not overlook. 

We engineers should not be alarmed at any degree of 
aid to old age, health, education, housing, etc., or any form 
of aid to, or regulation of business and labor, believing that 
itembraces socialism and is leading us into the Commu- 
nistic state. But we should recognize that there is a price 
to be paid. 

We must recognize that our governments are run by 
politicians. Politicians must maintain their success by con- 
tinual re-election to office. They can gain this only by 
advocating and supporting those principles of government 
which will meet with the approval of 51 per cent of those 
people who vote. If our public servants are not acting in 
harmony with the desires of a majority of our people it 
is because the majority has not been articulate enough to 
let them know what it is it wants. We should not blame 
the politicians. We should place this blame upon ourselves. 
If we are willing to let a majority of those who vote dictate 
the kind of government we are going to live under and it 
results in 25 per cent of the adult population telling the 
other 75 per cent what to do, we haven’t much right to say 
they are wrong. If we live under a government elected by 51 
per cent of the whole adult population we must admit that 
ithas become the American way of life and adjust ourselves 
to it, 


Oy the national scene in 1896, 83 per cent of all the quali- 
fed voiers cast their ballot. In 1916, 72 per cent. In 1936, 
37 per cent. In 1948, 50 per cent of our qualified voters ex- 
pressed themselves at the polls. A government selected by 
asmall part of the people soon becomes a dictatorship. We 
will soon be headed in that direction if we, as a part of the 
great middle class, do not exercise the rights which are 
ours. Candidates and elected officials are entitled to know 
how all the people feel, and how all the people will react 
to the principles of government for which they stand and 
upon which they are seeking support. They want to do the 
job which will continue to hold the support of the whole 
voting population, if that is possible. 

e great danger to our way of life is in our neglect 
of our own responsibilities and not in the ideologies of 
the politician or the platform of your party or mine. Noth- 
ing is stronger than public opinion. Given the facts, nothing 
swiser. You can’t help create public opinion if you do not 
lake an active interest and a part in public affairs. 
lt has been said that the unconscious direction of our 
ives is often more important than our conscious intention. 

en the Communists took over Russia there was one 
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Communist to every 2,200 Russians. Today, only 2 per 
cent of the people ruled by Russia are Communists. In 
America today there is one Communist to every 1,800 
Americans and one Communist or fellow traveler to every 
300 Americans. Does that mean anything to us? Ask your- 
self this question. 

The Communist Party in this or any other free country 
is not a political party. Every Communist is a conspirator 
against the government unless he is in Russia or a country 
controlled by Russia. The Communist Party is an agent 
of the Russian Communist government in Moscow seeking 
to overthrow every free government in the world. Social- 
ism to survive must pursue the same policy as the Com- 
munist government in Russia. It must be the boss not only 
of the business it owns, but of individual citizens as well. 
Those of us who know what freedom is about and have 
seen the richness of the past should, by our examples, light 
the way for our young engineers to follow in order to 
avoid the miseries of an existence devoid of this freedom. 

Daniel Webster said that God gave freedom only to those 
who love it and who are always willing to guard and 
defend it. Patrick Henry, of course, said “Give me Liberty 
or give me Death.” Too many of the descendants of these 
two worthy Americans today simply say “Gimme” without 
reckoning the cost. Plato said almost 2,500 years ago that 
everything that deceives may be said to enchant. You 
cannot let government give you cheaper housing, food, 
medical service, education, entertainment and security 
without sacrificing some of your personal liberties. All 
these may enchant but beware lest you lose the substance 
by grasping at the shadow. 


"Tue only liberty man enjoys freely is that which he earns 
by his own efforts, by his own ability, his own productivity 
and contributions to his own welfare. It should not be 
inferred that we must not sacrifice any of our liberties. 
With four million families in this country earning less than 
$1,200 per year; 9,700,000 families earning less than 
$2,000 per year; 2,400,000 families headed by persons 
over 65 years of age, in this country of plenty there must 
be alleviation for such conditions. But in bringing it about 
we should recognize fully the price we must pay through 
the sacrifices made in granting to government the rights to 
abridge our freedoms and distort our basic concepts of 
free enterprise. 

Corporations are not all lily white and all their acts 
beyond reproach, yet for our way of life it is necessary to 
keep them strong. Labor Unions, in the effort to preserve 
their own freedoms, often violate yours and mine. We 
should seek to prevent the evils in the power of corporate 
wealth, and the undisciplined acts of organized labor. 
Yet, we should not destroy the ideas, the incentives which 
have brought comfort and happiness to millions whose 
ancestors knew only hardship and misery. 

Engineers must contribute more to upholding and de- 
fending our fundamental and unalienable rights to Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness. Our Declaration 
of Independence says that all men are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable rights. Many dictionaries 
today fail to list the word “unalienable.” The word in- 
alienable may be found in all of them. In Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s time the word unalienable was given the preference. 
A very learned judge in West Virginia recently brought 
out the difference in these two words. According to his 
definition, an unalienable right was a right given by God 
to the individual man and could be taken away from 
man only by God’s act. An inalienable right was a right 
conferred upon man by man’s laws and could be taken 
away by man’s laws. We should think of these funda- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How To Make A Committee A Success 


By Henry Oman, P. E. 


Member, Wisconsin SPE 


Is It True What They Say About Committees? 
Are They Really All Talk And No Do? 
They Needn’t Be, And Here’s Why... 


VERY fall hundreds of committees are enthusiastically 
organized in NSPE organizations throughout the 
country. The following summer the presidents or 

chairmen of these same societies review the past year’s ac- 
complishments of their committees, and in most cases find 
the results discouraging. Then at the annual meeting the 
president or chairman has to give the usual colorless report 
which goes something like, “and I want to express my 
thanks to the many hard-working committees which have 
accomplished so much during the past year.” Then every- 
one quietly slips out of the picture with sighs of relief. 
Once in a while, a strange thing happens. A committee. 
from which little was expected, suddenly begins producing 
great accomplishments. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
the committee collects support and workers, and soon goes 
way beyond all expectations in doing things for the society 
and the public! Then the president or chairman proudly 
announces at the annual meeting, “Our membership dur- 
ing the last year has increased 116 percent, and here are 
a few of the facts prepared by Mr. Doe, our Membership 
committee chairman: During the month of October we 

The resulting prestige and favorable publicity for the 
successful committee chairman is of course tremendous. 

Suppose that you are appointed the chairman of a com- 
mittee. What can you do to make your committee one of 
those that wind up the year with success, enthusiasm, ap- 
plause, and smiles? It is the intent of this paper to give 
suggestions on this problem, based on the author’s experi- 
ences in working with many successful committees, in- 


cluding one that raised the membership of an engineering 
society by 180 percent in nine months.! 

In general, committees fall into three classifications: 

1. Tough, active committees—like membership, pro- 
gram, or convention planning. 

2. Opportunity committees—like civic affairs, employ 
ment, professional development, publicity, publications 
technical papers. 

3. Relatively inactive committees—transfers, finance, 
policy. 

No committee can be considered dead and without op 
portunity. However, in general, the first two groups offe 
the greatest possibility for dramatic accomplishment. 


Tue first thing for a new chairman of any committee 
to do is to get a big committee, with lots of new blood. 
There are good reasons for getting one’s committee orgal- 
ized within seven days after he has been appointed chair 
man. The previous chairman, who in all probability ® 
only too glad to get out from under, can be counted on for 
very little help . . . you will be lucky even to be ableto 
find his files, which may be just as well. All members af 
the previous year’s committee should be invited in. Then 
all volunteers should be appointed to the committee. This 
is very important, because members become disgruntled 
when they do not get on committees for which they volut 
teer. 

Then comes the job of really going after members fot 
the committee. It is well to try to get representation from 
every major industry, institution (schools, colleges thi! 
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employ engineers), and government agency in the area. 
It is well to go after at least twice the number needed to 
do the job. because even at best, you can count on only half 
the members of a committee being effective at any one 
e'There are a number of psychologically sound ways 
of insuring acceptances to committee invitations. One rela- 
tively simple one is as follows: Suppose you want a repre- 
sentative from the local utility for an NSPE committee. 
You would call some official of the utility who is also an 
NSPE member and ask for suggestions (which you might 
literally put in his mouth if you already know who you 
want). Then you telephone your prospect, “This is John 
Doe speaking. I have been selected to head the NSPF. 
Civic Affairs committee this year, and I find that we have 
some very touchy problems to consider, the right solution 
of which will mean a great deal to the community. I asked 
Mr. Bigwheel for suggestions on NSPE members who are 
unusually clear thinkers on these matters, and he has 
suggested your name. I know that you are very busy, 
but do you suppose you could find a little time to consult 
with us on these problems?” 

A chairman should also try to get at least one officer 
and one director of the society on his committee. 


Laying Out Objectives 

“Nothing but the tops” is the way to establish objec- 
tives for the year. Here are typical objectives: 

Membership committee—“200 new members within ten 
months!” 

Program committee—“Nothing but the best speakers in 
the country!” 

Civic Affairs committee — “Thorough engineering 
studies on four problems, and results effectively publicized 
before the year is over!” 

Publicity committee—“100 column inches a month!” 

Publications committee—“The best magazine of its type 
in the country, before the year is over!” 


Ir is surprising how easy it is to accomplish such objec- 
tives, or at least come mighty near them with a committee 


that is effectively operated. 


There are dozens of methods and devices which an 
engineer can think up for developing a committee that 
steam-rollers over all obstacles. The following six seem 
s0 important that they should always be employed: 

1. Developing enthusiasm. Unfortunately, many 
chairmen are depressed at being assigned a job, and radiate 
nothing but gloom. On the other hand, a chairman who 
gets a little excited about the possibilities of his committee 
radiates enthusiasm that is catching. One shouldn’t pass up 
any possibilities for developing enthusiasm for his com- 
mittee’s work and opportunities. Here are two practical 
reasons: (a) nobody resigns from an enthusiastic com- 
mittee unless he absolutely has to, and (b) an enthusiastic 
committee seldom has difficulty in getting the authority or 
money it needs from the board of directors and officers. 


Various incentives will help develop enthusiasm. One 
membership committee persuaded a local industrialist to 
promise it a dinner at a swanky club when they brought 
in 60 new members in one month. Only about half of the 
committee came to the victory dinner, but every man was 
enthusiastic about the prospect of “beating Seeger out of 
4 dinner!” 

2. Using circular letters effectively. This very valu- 
able device seems to be neglected by most committee 
chairmen. Usually, only about half of the members of a 
committee ever attend a meeting at one time. However, 
if the whole committee is fully informed at all times, the 
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ones who failed to attend the previous meetings will not 
need to be brought up to date at the next one. Circular 
letters keep the members continually reminded of their 
participation in the committee and enable them to author- 
itatively discuss the committee’s activities with their asso- 
ciates. Enthusiasm is easily generated by circular letters 
which announce fresh successes of the committee. 

Placing officers and directors on the committee’s mailing 
list insures better reception at directors’ meetings (when 
a director says, “I have been following what you are doing 
on this . . .,” it usually is as good as a “yes” vote for 
your proposal). 

A circular letter should not be more than one page long 
unless absolutely necessary. Do not be afraid to use 
sketches, curves, cartoons, etc., where helpful. Always use 
first class mail, and put special delivery stamps on if the 
news is exciting. 


Twice a month is not too frequent for sending circular 
letters. The minutes of the previous meeting should always 
be accompanied by a circular letter from the chairman, 
preferably citing action already taken on matters brought 
up. 

3. Running Meetings. Everyone complains about the 
price of dinners, but it has been almost a universal experi- 
ence among engineering societies that a committee meet- 
ing preceded by a dinner brings out more members than 
a meeting later in the evening. A little search will usually 
produce some relatively inexpensive eating place that will 
provide a satisfactory private dining room. 

It is also an almost universal experience that every 
member of the committee will have to be reminded before 
each meeting. The meetings should be announced by circu- 
lar letters well ahead of time, but the chairman, or his 
secretary, (or several members of the committee among 
whom the work is divided) will have to do telephoning 
the day before the meeting. 

Business sessions should not exceed two hours in length. 
A definitely established adjournment time will make mem- 
bers more likely to come. (Unfinished matters can usually 
be settled by the chairman in post-adjournment “discus- 
sion.” ) 


Preparation for a meeting is very important for the 
chairman. If he will spend an hour in quiet thought and 
planning before the meeting, he can usually find ways 
for making the meeting sappier, more enthusiastic, and 
interesting. A carefully planned, though unannounced, 
agenda is a must. 

Fortunately, most committees don’t have constitutions 
and by-laws, and this makes it possible for the chairman 
to take the leadership in railroading through unimportant 
details and cutting long-winded discussions short. In- 
stead of having motions and voting, he can usually say, 
“If I hear no objections, shall we proceed with 
Discussions on trivial details can be quickly terminated 
with remarks such as, “If I am not mistaken, the thinking 
of the group in general is this: .’ or in other cases, 
“I don’t think we have to take up the time of all of you 
busy gentlemen ironing out the details on this matter. 
Wouldn’t it be satisfactory if we let Mr. and Mr. 
iron out the details, and then proceed according to their 
suggestions ?” 


[cwenraty, the “pocket veto” provides a convenient 
means of disposing of proposals which are impractical, 
yet would take too long to discuss. “For lack of time” the 
chairman postpones consideration of the idea to the next 
meeting, or assigns it to a special sub-committee for study. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Answer Sought To Deferment Problem | 


By Milton F. Lunch 
NSPE Legislative Analyst 


Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 

Services Committee will commence hearings on one 
of the most important and most difficult of current prob- 
lems—manpower mobilization. 

One of the most perplexing facets of the overall prob- 
lem is what to do about a continuing supply of technical 
specialists—engineers, doctors, physicists, chemists, and 
the many other specialized fields which go to make up 
the backbone of the nation’s secret weapon—produciton. 
Everyone who has considered the question readily agrees 
that the nation simply cannot do without its team of tech- 
nical specialists—and almost everyone agrees that the 
present supply in these fields is woefully short. There is 
also substantial agreement that the present supply of such 
persons must be augmented by a steady flow of newly 
trained students. 

The shortage problem may be illustrated by the recent 
figures on the engineering profession as compiled by S. C. 
Hollister, dean of engineering at Cornell University. The 
declining freshman enrollment in all branches of engineer- 
ing is shown by the following figures: 1948, 47,000; 1949, 
36,000; 1950, 26,500. Based on present enrollment figures 
the following estimates were made of the number of en- 
gineering graduates in all branches of engineering for the 
next five years: 1950, 50,000; 1951, 31,500; 1952, 21,600; 
1953, 17,000; 1954, 12,500. These figures do not take 
into account the fact that Selective Service demands will 
reduce the number of graduates considerably. 

Dean Hollister points cut that at the same time the num- 
ber of engineering graduates is falling so rapidly, the de- 
mand is rising. Industry has absorbed the 50,000 graduates 
of 1950 in spite of predictions that there would be an 
oversupply. The armament program now under way will 
demand the services of more and more engineers in the 
immediate future. This finding is substantiated by a num- 
ber of other authorities. Dr. H. J. Armsby of the U. S. 
Office of Education has stated that even if there had been 
no war in Korea the nation’s supply of engineers would 
reach a critical low in 1953. 

In view of these facts, what should be the nation’s policy 
in balancing military manpower needs against the needs 
for a continued supply of technical specialists? At this 
point all agreement ends. The problem has been studied 
and re-studied by many groups, private and official. The 
result is a plethora of plans, none of them completely ac- 
ceptable to the groups sponsoring the other competing 
plans. The more important suggested programs are pre- 
sented below. 

The Trytten Plan—Two years ago Selective Service 
Director Hershey appointed six Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittees to advise him on the whole problem of classifying 
individuals in the best interests of the nation. The com- 
mittees were headed by Dr. M. H. Trytten of the National 
Research Council. At a recent public meeting attended by 
over 250 leading figures interested in this problem the 
committee presented its unanimous recommendations. 

The basic concept of the plan is that there be a special 
class of registrants under selective service who would be 
allowed to complete higher education. Admission to this 
special class would be based on a national educational 
aptitude test with a required score equivalent to 120 on 
the Army General Classification Test, plus a superior 
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record of educational performance. The committees egj. 
mate that under this requirement approximately 65, 
students would qualify each year. The minimum qualificg. 
tion figure could be raised or lowered each year accord. 
ing to need and supply. For each year the student wa; 
deferred, a year would be added to the length of time fo, 
which he was eligible for military service from an q 

standpoint. (At the present time the age limit on drafteg 
is 26; under the proposal if a student were deferred {o; 
four years he would be draftable until the age of 30, 
Following graduation the student would remain in th 
special class for four months. He would then be eligibk 
for classification for military service unless he had ob 
tained a position regarded as essential to the nation 
health, safety, or interest. 

There have been a number of criticisms of this plan, 
One of the main objections is that the fields of study woul 
not be controlled. Students qualifying for deferment could 
pursue courses in subjects not directly related to the nm. 
tional defense (business administration, journalism, lay, 
etc.) The Trytten Plan proponents say that it is impossibk 
to specify particular courses of study related to nation 
needs and that there will be indirect pressure for the stv 
dent to study essential fields (engineering, physics 
chemistry, etc.) due to the requirement that he obtain a 
essential position within four months after graduation, 

The McGrath Plan—Similar to the Trytten Plan is 
the recommendation presented by Earl J. McGrath, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. The basic difference is that 
under the McGrath Plan the number of students deferred 
for higher study would be based on State quotas. The plan 
proposes a quota of 100,000 students among the states ona 
population basis or on a basis of numbers of high schod 
graduates each year. McGrath also called for immediate 
enactment of a federal scholarship and loan program to 
assure equality of access to education among all qualified 
persons. There are other minor differences between the 
McGrath Plan and the Trytten Plan but in substance they 
are similar except on the question of state quotas versus 
a national approach, and the scholarship and loan pro 
gram upon which the Trytten Plan did not make a specific 
recommendation as it was felt that such a suggestion was 
outside the scope of the committee’s responsibility. 

The same criticisms apply to the McGrath Plan as ap 
ply to the Trytten Plan. The feature of state quotas would 
make the program more feasible from a political stant 
point. Under such an operation each state would be 
sured of its proper percentage of deferred citizens. The 
basic reason for the state quota idea is to take cared 
regional differences in early educational opportunity. 4 
spokesman for the McGrath Plan stated that a nation 
system would be equitable if the intelligence quotient te 
measured native ability only and did not reflect earl) 
education. Such a test cannot be devised, however, it we 
stated, and in view of -the superior educational facilities 
of some states over others a national system without slalt 
quotas would produce the largest numbers of defe 
students from the wealthier states with the best elemental) 
education facilities. The critics of this argument stale 
that any plan should be designed to provide the best t 
sults for the nation and not to insure equality of trea! 
ment on an individual or geographical basis. 

The Conant Plan—A leading contender in the pr 
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) | My Orientation Problem As A Young Engineer 


By Henry Lehmann 


Technical Education Division, General Electric Company 
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former, has spent three fruitless days probing his 

college textbooks for an applicable design formula. 
Yet, every relationship he has found yields only the prod- 
yct of the core area and the number of turns. In spite of 
his efforts he has not been able to find an explicit definition 
for either of these parameters. 

Thoroughly perplexed, the young engineer seeks the 
help of a more experienced associate. Instead of receiving 
the formula he wants, the recent graduate is handed a 
standard practice book containing lists and descriptions 
of standard punchings, insulation characteristics, costs, 
and a host of other data. The young man, now completely 
discouraged, returns to his desk muttering something to the 
effect that school was never like this. 

The above may be an improbable exaggeration, but it 
does illustrate that one of the major adjustments a young 
engineer has to make is to realize that “this is not like 
school.” 

In most engineering colleges the student is taught how 
to analyze the performance of a finished product. Given 
the resistances and reactances of a motor, the student 
can calculate the shaft torque; given the number of turns 
and the core area of a transformer, he can compute the 
induced voltage. It is important to note the thought process 
in which he is trained. In every problem he is given definite 
parameters, a specific formula, and comes out with a defi- 
nite answer. 

If after graduation the young engineer joins a design 
engineering group, he discovers that the work requires 
not the performance analysis of a finished product, yielding 
definite answers, but rather the synthesis of a product to 
meet a required performance, a process which never yields 
definite answers. 

The graduate soon discovers that there are no readily 
available textbooks or formulae to solve his dilemma. No 
one has yet derived an equation, based upon physical laws, 


| ire engineer, assigned the design of a small trans- 


which will define specifically the core area of a transformer 
in terms of the performance alone. And no one ever-will. 
Mathematics and physics will at best define the product of 
the core area and another unknown, the number of turns. 

The young engineer in the introductory example, as 
well as those entering the design engineering field, must 
thus make a major adjustment before being able to cope 
with these new problems. He can not make this adjustment 
by merely rearranging familiar equations, but must make 
a fundamental revision in his thniking process. He must 
realize that definite answers are not to be had, but that 
there is only one method by which he can find his answer; 
by using what is perhaps the most important engineering 
tool: judgment. 

In the above example, the design of a transformer, the 
engineer must consider a multitude of factors which he 
had never previously associated with engineering. He must 
consider what punchings are available, relative costs of 
iron and copper, and ease of assembly. He hears a new law 
about transformers, equally important as the law of balance 
of ampere-turns, the law of balance between copper and 
iron. It is not until he has mastered all these factors that 
he can make a judicious choice of the core area and number 
of turns, and thus alleviate the difficulty with which he 
is faced. 

We, the young engineers entering the design engineering 
field, must make a large number of individual adjustments. 
But besides the personal and social reorientations, which 
depend upon the individual, all of us have to invert and 


_ expand our thought process; we have to change from 


analysis to synthesis. We have to cease expecting explicit 
relationships yielding definite answers, but accept the 
indefinite results of design and cultivate the judgment re- 
quired to turn these into new and better products. 
(This paper was prepared under the direction of 
NSPE’s Young Engineers Committee, Col. Chester Lich- 
tenberg, Chairman. Future papers will be published.) 


ent competition is the program of universal military serv- 
ice offered by the Committee on the Present Danger. This 
group is composed of eminent citizens who feel that the 
danger to the nation is so grave that there should be all- 
out mobilization with no college deferments. Among the 
sponsors of this suggestion are Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Un- 
der the Conant Plan every youth upon reaching the age 
of 18 would be required to serve two years in military 
service. There would be a definite commitment to release 
the youths at the end of the two-year period. Only in 
extreme cases such as blindness, loss of limbs, ete. would 
the youth be exempted. The Conant group states that the 
educational process would function normally following 
military service except that the students would be two 
years older at the start of their college training. It is rec- 
ognized that college education would be disrupted during 
the first two year period but this is stated to be a necessary 
hardship which the colleges can survive. 

The Trytten group specifically denounced this sugges- 
tion because it would virtually stop the production of 
superior scientific, professional and specialized personnel 
ora period of at least two years. Many of those entering 
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military service would not return to college, and there is 
the definite danger that the two-year period of service 
might be extended if the international situation worsens, 
it was stated. 

The NSPE Plan—The Board of Directors of NSPE 
recently adopted a suggested program to meet the grave 
engineering shortage of the present and particularly the 
shortage of future years. The NSPE plan is confined to 
engineering education but could be broadened, if ap- 
proved, to cover other essential fields. Under the plan 
there would be a manpower mobilization board for engi- 
neering and science student deferments, which would make 
specific determinations of requirements for future na- 
tional needs in engineering and science. In actual opera- 
tion the proposed plan would work as follows: the man- 
power mobilization board, after consultation with indus- 
try, government officials, and educators, would forecast 
the future needs for engineers and scientists, the estimates 
to be revised periodically. The forecasts would be predi- 
cated on the probable needs for several years in advance 
and would provide a student body to supply these needs 
taking into account the normal attrition in engineering 
and science courses due to scholastic standards. Ac- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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s NSPE’s public relations fund-raising campaign moved 
into its third month, officials emphasized the following 


developments: 


1. To clarify some misunderstandings as to the purpose 
of the public relations program when underway, it was 
pointed out that employers of engineers will not be con- 
tacted in any way other than would be entirely acceptable 
to state and chapter officials, and then only along strictly 
professional and dignified lines. The actual distribution 
of any material will be left to the judgment of local 


officials. 


2. To clear up further questions concerning another 
objective of the program, NSPE leaders said that the 
whole program when underway will emphasize the need 
fer competent engineering, and where an organization 
has its own staff, certainly by that staff. But, where it is 
not feasible for an organization to maintain a full-time 
staff, or where that staff needs to be implemented by special 
work, it will be the task of the program to point out the 
availability of private practioners and more particularly, 
the value of competent engineering advice. 

3. It has been announced that the well-known bridge 
engineer, Dr. D. B. Steinman, first president of NSPE, has 
offered to present as a gift to contributors of $25 or more. 
a copy of his renowned book “The Builders of the Bridge.” 
The book will go to all twenty-five dollar contributors from 
January 1, 1951, onward. 

4. NSPE headquarters in Washington has announced 
that the professional engineers plaques offered to all con- 
tributors of $5 or more, have become in short supply. 
The manufacturers of the plaques have notified NSPE 
headquarters that a reduction in the amount of metal 
allowed them has been imposed by the federal government. 
This means that some contributors of $5 or more may 
have to wait several weeks until their plaques will be 


available. 


The public relations program, an activity which has 
brought dozens of letters of comment from members 
throughout the nation, will be high on the agenda of the 
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Fund Drive Advances; Contributors Listed 


Executive Committee when it meets in Washington jn 
January. It is expected at that time that NSPE offices 
will take cognizance of the views of members received 
thus far, and formulate a course to be followed durin 
the next few months. NSPE members, of course, will be 
kept notified of actions through the pages of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Chairman C. G. Roush of the NSPE Public Relations 
Committee, again called to the attention of members that 
the program should not be thought of as an “advertising” 
campaign. Once the program is underway, Roush said, 
much of the activity will be carried out at the local level, 
Chapter and State officials, it was again stressed, will play 
a leading role in preparing the material to be used in 
getting the professional engineer’s story before people of 
significance. Mailing lists of those to be contacted vil 
be prepared by the Chapters to insure that only those best 
informed about local conditions will determine to whom 
informative data should be sent. 


CONTRIBUTORS LISTED 


In order to add impetus to the campaign, 
the NSPE Public Relations Committee has au- 
thorized the publication of early contributors 
to the Fund-raising Drive. The names of these 
contributors and the states they represent, are 
listed below. Although every attempt has been 
made to include the names of all contributors 
received up to press-time, omissions may be 
discovered. If a contributor’s name is not 
listed, and if he made his contribution prior 
to December 15, it is requested that he call 
this to the attention of National Headquarters. 
Future lists will be published in the American 
Engineer as additional contributions are re- 
ceived. 
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Yes, I want to do my share toward building a greater engineering profession. 
Tenclose $.......... toward the Fund. I understand that everyone contributing 
$5.00 or more is to receive free the metal Professional Engineers Plaque suitable 
for attachment on an automobile. 
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. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


(Please use correct Chapter name) 


(Be certain to PRINT all information asked for above. Include correct 
Chapter name so the group will receive credit for your contribution.) 
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H. P. Jandacek 

L. J. Johnson 

Joseph R. Kirby 
Frederick Burton Liquin 
R. H. Myhra 

John A. Oakey 
George Teskey 
George J. Toman 


OHIO 

A. V. Alexaff 
Mauno Backlond 
Albert M. Baehr 
Ben K. Bare 

Elmer S. Barrett 
E. F. Batterman 
H. Bruce Baty 
Edward J. Baugher 
Paul D. Beals 

F. H. Backenbach 
Wayne A. Becker 
R. C. Boehnke 
Parker S. Bookwalter 
H. T. Borton 
George Branot, Jr. 
Pickney J. Brewer 
W. W. Bright 
Robert B. Burket 

T. E. M. Carville 
D. Kenneth Chacey 
H. E. Childers 
Charles W. Clark 
John R. Cloyd 
John D. Coleman 
Charles W. Conklin 
William Smith Conklin 
Frank J. Consydes 
Robert M. Cook 
E. G. de Coriolis 
Charles B. Cox 

L. F. Dabe 

F. Lyle Davison 
Ray E. Dhein 


Walter Donald Dodd. Jr. 


Charles E. Douglas 
Ralph H. Downing 
Herman Eisele 
James R. Emery 
Andrew B. Evans 
Donald C. Fairchild 
Edward L. Feick 
Howard F. Ferguson 
John R. Ferris 
Harry F. Finke 
Ralph W. Fowler 
Fox Paper Co. 
Raymond Fuller 
Roscoe M. Gage 
Peter Galanka 
Perry K. Galvani 
Dwight D. Gardner 
J. Parker Garwick 
T. W. Garve 

T. L. Goudvis 
Walter W. Graf 
Robert E. Gray 
Joseph L. Green 
Cc. D. Hablitzel 
John E. -Halliwill 
C. R. Hanes 

Paul A. Harlamert 


Donald J. Hatfield 
Bernard W. Hatten 
Z. John Hay 

Ralph N. Hill 
Nathan N. Haffman 
Arthur D. Holt 
Frederick C. Horn 
Harold Wesley Howard 
Fred Hubbard 
Harold B. Husted 
Paul V. Jenkins 
Lavern L. Jones 
William Kammerer 
William Kantola 
Harold B. Kauffman 
David C. Kerr 

E. E. Kimberly 
Howard J. Kirn 
Leo A. Kline 
Hubert S. Klinn 
Matt L. Kujala 

H. C. Lapp 

James M. Launder 
Benjamin W. Lemley 
S. C. Lewandorf 
Harold R. Lewis 
Raymond Link, Jr. 
Edward D. Lootens 
Clyde H. Loughridge 
Ronald B. Martz 

H. C. McCall 

A. F. McCrory 
Melville C. Milholland 
R. J. Miars 

R. R. Milille 
Clarence J. McMullen 
Joseph E. McSteen 
Doncan C. Milner 
James P. Munroe 
Homer B. Nelson 
Nick A. Nicholson 
Glen H. Orr 
George Ronald Ott 
Delos M. Palmer 
Edward C. Pandorf 
C. A. Patterson 

C. B. Patterson 
Kenneth A. Perkins 
Roscoe G. Phelps 
Philip S. Wickerman 
Roy A. Pochel 
Thomas E. Reeves 

R. Rettig 
Cornelius P. Robinson 
Donald |. Rodenbaugh 
Ray N. Rogers 
Alfred H. Roloson 
W. B. Roof 

Cecil K. Rose 
Samuel T. Sagadencky 
E. J. Salvidge 
Arthur T. Scarpelli 
Philip H. Schaller 
Milton E. Scheckner 
H. L. Scribner 
Charles B. Shell 
Lovell Shockey 

Will R. Shumaker 
Oscar W. Smith 

J. P. Sotherland 
A. Spengler 
L. K. Stamp 
Samborn & Steketee 
Howard S. Sterner 
G. H. Suhs 

J. J. Thalheimer 
Frank A. thomas 
Julian E. Tobey 

Dr. Julian H. Toulouse 
Everett A. Utecht 
Ralph Van Brimmer 
Robert N. Waid 
Richard B. Waugh 
Emerson D. Wertz 
Leroy F. Wertz 
George M. White 


Frederick D. Witmer, Jr. 


Wilfred Williams 
Myron J. Witt 
Herbert B. Wooding 
Ralph G. Wright 
Henry E. Zube 


OKLAHOMA 

R. H. Bishop 

P. F. Blair, Jr. 
William S. Clark 
Clarence R. Dahl 
Curtis P. Day 
Ralph W. Delaney 
Arthur D. Engle 
Fred D. Fellows 
Ferguson 
Robert B. Giesentanner 
Gerald T. Gouin 
William N. Holway 
L. W. Hubbell 

D. Hughes 

E. Larason 


. T. Krickenberger, Jr. 
E. Matterson 
B. Matterson 
eorge E. O'Neal 
. L. Powers 
B. Richard 
Ray F. Riddle 
William Ritzhaup 
Floyd W. Robson 


OYPOOL 
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Prof. Ren G. Saxon 
C. B. Stanley 

Owen, Mansur & Steele 
George M. Stiers 


Norris G. Wheeler 
W. K. White 
David D. Zink, Sr. 


OREGON 
Donald L. Wylie 


PENNSYLVANIA 

K. B. Conner 

P. M. Carpenter 
Robert K. Hampton 
John Hansen 

G. M. Hitchcock 
Homer C. Hood 
F. J. Lish 

Murray L. Lehman 
Warren K. Myers 
Horace P. Perkins 
Henry Roth 

Samuel |. Sacks 
Louis J. Sarosdy 
Clarence T. Shoch 
R. W. Schuck 
Robert B. Stannard 
E. A. Vanderbilt. Jr. 
Leornad G. Walker 


RHODE ISLAND 
Carroll Billmyer 

W. XH. Bruce, Jr. 
John M. Droitcour 
Albert M. Famiglietti 
George J. Gersser 
Mork A. Golrick, Jr. 
Sidney F. Greenwald 
Earl R. Knight 

E. P. Larkin 

Edward Nolan 
William A. Steimer 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Alec T. Brown 
Russell H. Bush 


TENNESSEE 

H. G. Amerine, Jr. 
Eugene C. Bowman 
Warren A. Coclidge 
Henry F. Corden 
Henry W. Dougherty 
N. W. Dougherty 
P. E. Gieselmann 
Armour T. Granger 
Warner Howe 
Harry B. Hunter 
Nelson T. Kinzly 
Williarn H. Mann 
Thomas E. Morris 
L. W. Murphy, Jr. 
J. M. Pinkerton 
Alan M. Razovsky 
Lloyd Schobey, Jr. 
K. B. Stallings 

J. Porter Taylor 
Dean E. Wiiliams 
Ted R. Witt 


TEXAS 
William H. Adkins 
C. arton Albright 
Henry Y. Aldrich 
James L. Baker 
F. N. Baldwin 
Heine Baugh 
W. S. Beesley 
R. L. Biesele, Jr. 
F. V. Blucher 
George A. Blucher 
Hugh E. Box 
William H. Bruce, Jr. 
E. S. Butler 
D'Arcy M. Cashin 
Frank W. Chappell 
C. L. Christian 
Robert E. Chrone 
William L. Cobb 
M. W. Cochran 
Dale S. Cooper & 
Associates 
J. B. Converse 
Frank L. Corey 
James A. Cotton 
Bennett Coulson 
John W. Courtner 
B. A. Crocker 
James V. Curnutte 
Arthur F. Daniel, Sr. 
J. B. Dannenbaum 
William G. Darley 
Lorenzo Dow Day 
John A. Dillard, Jr. 
S. C. Dougherty 
V. B. Dowe 
Frank R. Drought 
Leo Dubinski 
W. L. Ducker 
John R. Edison, Jr. 
Fred Ben Elliott, Jr. 
T. C. Forrest, Jr. 
John P. Foster 
James D. Fowler 


R. L. Fox 

Arnold M. Gaynor 
R. F. Giffels 
Robert B. Gilmore 
H. George Gregerson 
Guy G. Griffin 
Fred E. Grothaus 
John S. Guthrie 
Earl B. Harben 

W. N, Hardman 
James W. Harding 
O. L. Hazelwood 
C. W. Harnist 

C. A. Holtmann 
Charles E. Herzfeld 
Harold M. Hoe 
Robert M. Holcomb 
Frank M. Hollandsworth 
David H. Huff 

T. E. Huffman 
William Randolph Hunter 
Temple B. Ingram 
O. L. Johnson 
Marvin E. King, Jr. 
George L. Kelly 
Pete Knapp, Jr. 

D. W. Kugler 

Alva E. Koch 

O. H. Koch 
Charles Lambourne 
Crawford P. Livesay 
Mason G. Lockwood 
P. E. Love 

Thomas E. Lundy 

C. F. Marshall 

J. H. May 

Robert F. McClure 
Welson C. McDonald 
O. R. McElya 

John W. Medlin 
Staley W. Mims 
Allin F. Mitchell 
Robert E. Moore 

E. L. Myers 

1. S. Naman 

Ralph Newhaus 
Marvin C. Nichols 
A. P. Noyes 

R. L. Oldham 
Forrest L. Park 

V. P. Parr 

Lylie L. Payne 

Rufus B. Peaece 

E. W. Pittman 

J. A. Pitzinzer 

W. J. Powell 

W. K. Quigley 

W. D. Ramey 
Robert O. Randle 
W. B. Rawson 


H. N. Roberts 

Elgin B. Robertson 
Ernest J. von Rosenberg 
Jack E. Roselund 

D. E. Salmond, Jr. 
Will D. Sampson 
George J. Schaumburg 
W. H. Sindt 

G. A. Smith 

T. A. Smith 

John D. Southwell 

V. W. Spake 

M. E. Spry 

Warren G. Squires 

C. W. Stoneburner 

M. E. Strom 

W. E. Suter 

Reg. F. Taylor 

Roy A. Taylor 

C. M. Thelin 

George W. Thompson 
Max Tidmoree 
Carlivle A. Tubbs 
Durward J. Tucker 
Emil Michael Tsyhovnytsky 
T. A. Vernor, Jr. 

W. R. Watts 

H. C. Weaver 

John E. Weaver 
Wendall S. Westerfeld 
O. W. Yandell 

R. C. Yeoman 

J. M. York 

Howard M. Yost 


VIRGINIA 

A. L. Anderson 

James J. Corbalis, Jr. 
Samuel Epstein 
Almond F. Forbes 
Philip D. Freeman 
William B. Gallaher, Jr. 
Patrick Edward Garner 
John L. Guest 

Richard P. Hankins 
Winfield W. Hubbard 
Sheldon J. Leavitt 
Herbert E. Piercy 
Emmett L. Simmons 

R. Welford Smethie 
C. L. Talbott 

Carl Torrence 

N. M. Trapnell 

Aluan G. Walker, Jr. 


WASHINGTON 
Wallace W. Bergerson 
Morley D. Chapman 


Dean B. Jackson 
Howard E. Johnson 
George Mussen 
Corwin A. Pilon 

C. E. Simpson 

L. M. Smith 
Howard A. Stingle 
William M. Valenting 
Olaf S. Willumsen 
Kendall M. Wood 


WEST VIRGINIA 
B. E. Aeve 
Herman Bartenbach 
Howard B. Bohlin 
Ernest V. Bowman 
Leslie C. Brooks 
H. M. Brown 
C. B. Christianson 
ouglas F. Crickm 
Oo. é. Crow 
Dustin F. Davis 
A. E. Duckwall 
Wilbur H. Ethis 
Joy K. Everson 
Harold W. Field 
J. C. Forbes 
L. A. Gates 
Leslie C. Gates 
George T. Gillison 
Evan L. Harris, Jr. 
Andrew L. Johnston 
John J. Knight 
Robert C. Lafferty 
Homer C. Mauer 


- Carl A. Maxwell 


John A. McCulley 
Paul Morton 
R. T. Phelps 

K. Prim 
C. C. Pugh 
O. J. Swanson 
George W. Unangst 
William A. Van Wie 
Loe A. Vecellio 
John J. Wargacki 


WISCONSIN 

Fred Thomas Agthe 
E. J. Archambault 
A. O. Ayres 

Marvin H. Barteck 
Neal Bartholomew 
A. G. Behling 

Ray E. Behrens 
William E. Bonser 
V. K. Boynton 
Howard A. Buehner 
L. J. Busby 

Frank L. Carkon 
Richard C. Clark 
Lee W. Crandall 
Frank J. Davy 

Phillip S. Davy 
Orville H. Drought 
Fred C. Eckerman 
Fred J. Ellison 
Harold S. Falk 
Henry M. Ford 
Frederick A. Gruetjen 
Harry Gute 
Charles A. Hilbert 
William Hammann, Jr. 
Joaquin H. Hernandez 
Lester O. Hoganson 
Hower W. Israel 

C. H. Jene 

Norval C. Johnson 
Page A. Johnson 
Lawrence F. Kehoe 
Waldemar R. Kremer 
Arthur Kuenzl 
Edward B. Lake 
Thomas J. Lembeck 
L. W. Lembeck 

W. C. Lindemann 
H. O. Lord 

George Martin 
Ralph E. Milaeger 
Oliver W. Munz 
Vincent E. Myers 
Warren Oakey 
Forrest H. Otto 
Ray S. Owen 
Wallott A. Pitz 
Joseph L. Raynor 
C. J. Reuschlein 
Prof, Theodore J. Riebel 
C.W. Rollman 
Nicholas M. Rowinski 
J. Rowland Schultz 
E. W. Seeger 
Robert A. Sharp 
John A. Staley 
Robert W. Stieg 


Frank |. Vilen 
Oswal O. Wagley 
Emil A. Weber 


Donald W. Webster 
Horace H. Winkelmam 
Harvey E. Wirth 

M. O. Withey 

W. G. Youngquist 
Adam Ziska 

W. H. Zehrt 


MEMBER AT LARGE 
John N. Kline 
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HNOLOGY 


SHORTAGE OF 
ENGINEERS . . . 


On top of the President’s call for 
three million men for the armed serv- 
ices by the fall of 1951 comes the news 
of a sizable decrease in enrollment in 
engineering colleges throughout the 
country—all of which constitutes an 
ominous threat to the technical man- 
power supply so vital to our industry’s 
continued progress. 

According to a survey by Raymond 
Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, (as reported at a recent 
ECPD meeting) 75 per cent of over 
500 approved colleges and schools 
have already shown considerable de- 
creases in full-time students as com- 
pared to a year ago. Engineering col- 
leges show heavier losses than other 
types of colleges, both in full-time stu- 
dents and in freshmen. Unfortunately, 
a part of this decrease can be attrib- 
uted to a Department of Labor report 
that indicated the field of engineering 
to be overcrowded. 

It was brought out at the ECPD 
meeting that the entire group of 50,000 
June graduates in engineering have 
been absorbed in industry, and this 
represented an all-time graduation 
peak for this field. Further, if 50 per 
cent of the freshman classes now in 
engineering schools graduate, it will 
supply barely 17,000 engineers as 
compared to 50,000 total placed this 
year. 

Another vital aspect of the techni- 
cal manpower situation which cannot 
be fully appreciated by the lay public 
was brought out in another ECPD talk 
by A. R. Hellwarth of the Detroit Edi- 
son Company who stated that industry 
invests at least $10,000 and two years 
of irreplaceable time before a newly- 
recruited engineer is able to accept the 
full responsibility of a job in a modern 
industrial organization. 

It behooves our industry to give 
serious consideration to the technical 
manpower situation which these de- 
velopments indicate will come to pass. 
oncerted action by the industry could 
aid materially in retaining young en- 
gineers now employed, as well as to 
help insure that present engineering 
students will be allowed to complete 
their college education. — Electrical 
Light and Power, November, 1950. 
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CONTEMPLATION: ITS 
STATUS IN OUR SOCIETY 


We take great pride in being a capi- 
talistic nation for we “regard wealth 
as the best means for an ever more 
complete satisfaction of every conceiv- 
able need,” according to Amintore 
Fanfani. For capitalism to function 
unimpeded, all social institutions must 
be organized to be in tune with its 
aims and desires. Obviously, the state 
must be so fashioned that the capital- 
istic society can function unimpaired. 


It is essential that the milieu be cor- 
rect for our capitalistic spirit to flour- 
ish. The atmosphere has to be regu- 
lated, controlled, and organized so that 
individual efforts and activities may 
attain their fullest scopes. All actions 
and means must be guided toward the 
end that individual economic utility 
may attain its fruition. Such are our 
principles and criteria. 


In former years and in other coun- 
tries, religions set the patterns for so- 
ciety. It was not so long ago that the 
Church served as our arbiter for all 
matters of ethics, morals, and daily 
living. The rise of a naturalistic society 
destroyed the grip that the Christian 
Church held over Western society for 
more than a millennium. Today, the 
desire for pecuniary gain takes prece- 
dence and serves as the mainspring 
of society. 


Those of us who are in business 
recognize the difficulty of thinking, 
after the average arduous day devoted 
to toil. There is just so much energy 
to which we are heirs and we find 
that competitive existence is extreme- 
ly taxing and enervating. After work, 
we are just plain tired! Our leisure 
activities bear this out. 


Mannheim has written very con- 
cisely upon the aforementioned. With- 
in society there are six possible cul- 
tural patterns that individuals may 
pursue to give it direction, substance, 
and goal. Such persons or groups who 
guide and inspire the society’s char- 
acter are its elite. Mannheim lists them 
as “the political, the organizing, the 
intellectual, the artistic, the moral, and 
the religious. Sparta may be cited as 
an example of a civilization in which 
the political and military elites re- 
pressed all others, while in the United 


States the elites have been absorbed in 
the problems of organization, and this 
has determined to a very large extent 
the intellectual outlook of the whole 
nation.” 

When our chores for the day are 
done, we, as a nation, relax in a uni- 
formally characteristic manner, with 
few variations. Needless to say, there 
are some who do not follow the pat- 
tern. 

In the more active fields of sport, 
most of us derive our exercise through 
vicarious participation in an extremely 
passive manner. We watch others be- 
ing active, whether it be in stadia, in 
the movies, or at home on television. 


The mere possession of wealth is 
no criterion that the fortunate one will 
use his leisure in a way different from 
him who must toil incessantly. Mann- 
heim says, “Comparative studies in the 
use of leisure show at first glance that 
a higher position, larger income, and 
increased security do not necessarily 
lead to culture. Unless material ad- 
vancement is combined with personal 
example and the.persuasion exercised 
by the pressure of intelligent standards 
for the use of leisure, it may end in 
boredom, neurosis and general decad- 
ence.” 

It is realized that conflict and com- 
petition are the real enemies of con- 
templation. Our mimesis is centered 
about the functioning of an organizing 
producing elite. They establish the 
pattern we follow. As Mannheim says, 
“A Society which uses all its energies 
in organization leaves little oppor- 
tunity for introversion, contemplation 
and reflection.” 


One may express wonder as to the 
manner in which we arrived at the 
state wherein as a society we devote so 
little time to contemplative thought. It 
did not develop out of nothingness. 
There was a very concrete cause which 
is historically discernible to anyone 
who is familiar with the development 
of the Protestant Reformation and 
more specifically with the growth of 
Puritanism. Their bequest has been so 
penetrating that even in the pure 
sciences we lag. Great fundamental 
discoveries arise in other countries. 

The Puritans taught us that unless 
time were spent upon usefully resultant 


(Continued on page 33) 
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BALLOTS FOR NSPE'S ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS have left Has... . It is your DUTY to vote. ... 
Mark ballot and return in envelope enclosed for that purpose. . . . IF YOU GET A DATA CARD ALONG 
WITH YOUR BALLOT, BE CERTAIN TO FILL IT OUT COMPLETELY AND RETURN. .. . INFO on cards 
serves many purposes at HQS. 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE NOT PAID DUES will be dropped from roles .. . this is last issue of AE they will re- 
ceive. . .. Send in dues now and avoid loss of membership in fast growing NSPE. Membership is now over 


24,000! 


IMPORTANT TO CONTRIBUTORS TO PUBLIC RELATIONS FUND: All ccntributors of $5 or over were to 
receive Professional Engineers auto plaque. THERE MAY BE SOME DELAY. .. . Firms who manufacture 
plaques for NSPE have advised of metal curtailment imposed by Government. . . . Plaques will be slower 
coming. ALSO ON PR FRONT: Kits to aid Chapters and States to promote ENGINEERS’ WEEK have gone 
out. ... REQUESTS CONTINUE TO COME IN FOR MORE KITS. . . . Some states have already requested 
GOVERNORS TO ISSUE PROCLAMATIONS. 


AS ADMINISTRATIVE YEAR ADVANCES, NSPE COMMITTEES ARE GETTING THINGS DONE. HERE 
ARE REPORTS ON A FEW: CHAPTER ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE: Questionnaire sent to Chapters request- 
ing comments on Chapter Handbook and chapter work in general, have been returned. INFORMATION 
WILL BE VALUABI.E IN HELPING EVERYONE WORK TOGETHER FOR BETTER CHAPTER MEETINGS, 
ETC. ... CHAIRMAN LEO McKEE OF LAND SURVEYORS COMM. requests in memo that States work to 
cement relations between PE's and surveyors. Asks that at least one meeting a year be arranged with sur- 
veyors for the discussion of mutual problems. AT THE SAME TIME, Cherry Emerson, Chairman, INTER-PRO- 
FESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, urges States to develop cioser liason with architectural groups. 


NSPE'S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets on January |14 in Washington for regular meet. IMPORTANT ON 
AGENDA: Implementation of the Public Relations Program; Analysis of report of the Exploratory Commit- 
tee on Unity In the Engineering Profession; Consideration of recent developments of manpower situation; 
NSPE'S '51 Membership Program. 


MANPOWER IS BIG TALK IN WASHINGTON TODAY AND ENGINEERING PROFESSION IS IN. THE 
MIDDLE OF IT... . LATEST NEWS: NSPE's Statement on National Security was sent to leading educators 


throughout Nation. Many have requested additional copies. . . . After same Statement was released to 
press, Executive Director Paul Robbins was summoned to discuss same with Air Force, National Security Re- 
sources Board, Selective Service and U. S. Office of Education. ... Recent meeting held by Selective Service 


Advisory Committee On Deferment of Students, was attended by Washington Has. staff members. . . . 
See story page 12. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE asked by members to investigate the proper utilization of professional engineers 


in certain government jobs. . . . Special problems discussed with officials and results forwarded to members 
involved. 


SOCIETY PRESIDENT SIDNEY L. STOLTE ON THE GO. ... JAN. II: Presents Charter to newly affiliated 
DELAWARE SOCIETY. ... JAN. 13: Attends Pennsylvania SPE's Quarterly Board Meet.... JAN. 14: NSPE 
Executive Committee confab in Washington. ... JAN. 19-20: Annual Meeting, Calif. SPE in San Francisco. 
... JAN. 26-27: Annual Meeting, Texas SPE at Mineral Wells. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Title: Air Power: Key To 


Survival. 

Author: Major Alexander P. 
de Seversky. 

Published by: Simon and Shus- 
ter. Price; Bound, $3.50; Paper 


Back, $ 1 .00. 


Broad in concept, logical in presen- 
tation, and both stimulating and re- 
assuring to the reader, Major Alex- 
ander de Seversky’s “Air Power: Key 
to Survival” is one of the most valu- 
able non-fiction books currently on 
the market. In this work, Seversky has 
restated and brought up-to-date his 
well-known thesis that only through 
superior air power can America main- 
tain peace or win victory. In so doing, 
Seversky has included considerations 
of such vital topics as guided missiles, 
re-armament of Europe, atomic bombs, 
and the importance of South America 
to the United States in the event of 
global warfare. In contrast to many 
fatalistic or pessimistic writings now 
extant on the fearfulness of atomic 
bombing and Russia’s superior mili- 
tary strength, “Air Power: Key to 
Survival” is comforting reading, due 


to its non-hysterical and factual ap- | 


proach to these and other problems 
facing America. 

The layman, after being confronted 
with a barrage of material on the dead- 
ly power and extent of the bomb, will 
be reassured to read Seversky’s eye- 
witness account of atomic damage 
done at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
his comparison of atomic and TNT 
bombing. This does not mean that the 
Major underestimates the atom bomb ; 
rather he feels that its destructive 
power has been greatly over-rated and 
enlarged. 

Russia’s military strength, accord- 
ing to Seversky, is composed of mass 
land armies. She needs no navy, be- 
ing independent of imports by sea, and 
self-contained within her physical 
limits. Further, her air power produc- 
tion has been considerably slowed 
down by the fact that she must pro- 
vide vast land strength for herself and 
particularly her satellites, lest they 
claim that she is not protecting them 
and break away from her orbit. In 
mass manpower strength, then, Amer- 
ica could not defeat Russia, but with 
superior long-range air power, we 
could carry the offensive to her fac- 
tories and plants which supply the vast 
machine. Comparing Russia to an oc- 
topus and her satellites as tentacles, 
the author says that if we destroy the 
life-giving force of the octopus, the 
tentacles will die. 
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One of the more interesting facts 
brought out by Seversky is that “the 
prevailing mode of transportation of 
every epoch has always been at the 
root of the contemporary military 
strategy.” The writer speaks of the 
Pax Britannica which lasted from 1815 
until 1914 and tells how it was brought 
about by Britain’s superior sea power, 
water then being the vital means of 
transportation. Since air power is now 
the best means of transporting war to 
the enemy, he feels that superiority in 
this field will assure America of vic- 
tory in war or peace insurance. 

Another point made by Seversky is 
the vast difference between the stra- 
tegic and tactical use of air power. As 
a strategic weapon, air power is a 
long-range force aimed primarily at 
the destruction of enemy aircraft and 
production facilities. Used in a tacti- 
cal capacity, however, airplanes func- 
tion mainly as artillery, supporting 
army and navy action. Strategic air 
power can well win the war by itself, 
whereas tactical air strength can only 
be as effective as the forces it supports. 

Seversky, distinguished aeronauti- 
cal engineer, is no drawing-board ex- 
pert on air power, for he is an ace 
pilot in his own right. His long fight 
for strategic air power recognition by 
the government is well known. The 
fact that many of Seversky’s prophe- 
cies have now become realities should 
give pause to his more ardent critics. 
“Air Power: Key to Survival” should 
be of interest to any thinking Ameri- 
can, and particularly so to NSPE 
members, as Major Seversky is a mem- 
ber of the New York Society. 


Title: Sourcebook on Atomic 
Energy. 
Author: Dr. Samuel Glasstone. 


Published by: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. Price, $2.90. 


The “Sourcebook on Atomic En- 
ergy” is a comprehensive review of 
basic non-secret atomic energy infor- 
mation prepared under the direction 
of the Technical Information Service 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The sourcebook was written by 
Dr. Samuel Glasstone, scientist and 
author and consultant to the AEC, who 
also served as executive editor of the 
recently-published “Effects of Atomic 
Weapons.” The foreword is written 
by Chairman Gordon Dean of the 
AEC. 

The manuscript was reviewed by a 
number of scientists associated with 
the national atomic energy program 


for technical accuracy and the AEC 
Office of Classification for security 
purposes. During his preparation of 
the book, Dr. Glasstone studied the 
AEC’s files of scientific reports and 
visited most of the major research 
laboratories to gain first-hand infor- 
mation. This sourcebook will be valu- 
able for anyone interested in the scien- 
tific and technical aspects of atomic 
energy. 


Title of Book: Conservation of 
Natural Resources. 

Published by: John Wiley & 
Sons. Price, $6.00. 


Edited by Guy-Harold Smith, “Con- 
servation of Natural Resources” is a 
work written by twenty leading au- 
thorities in the different resources. 
Soils are discussed by Louis Wolfan- 
ger and William Rockie; Trees by J. 
Russell Smith; Grasslands by Herbert 
C. Hanson and Warren C. Whitman; 
and Irrigation by Ralph H. Brown. 

The pertinent facts and conservation 
practices of forestry are discussed by 
Oliver D. Miller. Important conserva- 
tion problems of water supply and 
power, flood control, minerals, wild- 
life, and fisheries are also treated in 
detail by John H. Garland, George J. 
Miller, Edwin J. Foscue, W. M. Myers, 
E. Willard Miller, Charles A. Dam- 
bach, Howard H. Martin and the Edi- 
tor. 

Information on recreational re- 
sources, government planning, and the 
public domain is also included. 


Title: Manual of Practical Of- 
fice Short Cuts. 


Published by: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Price, $3.50. 


Here is an invaluable collection of 
625 proven practices and procedures 
for streamlining office routine. Cover- 
ing the important, everyday functions 
of the modern organization, this man- 
ual supplies details on many refine- 
ments for increasing the effectiveness 
of departmental operations and of ex- 
ecutive control—from practical hints 
in filing and typing, to improved prac- 
tices of inventory control—from speci- 
men work simplification forms, to 
scientific tests for the selection of per- 
sonnel—etc. 

In bringing them together in this 
convenient form, the hook—through 
ample, to-the-point descriptions—plus 
more than 100 drawings and photo- 
graphs of records, forms, equipment, 
and miscellaneous gadgets—makes 
crystal clear how each idea can be ap- 
plied with profit in your own com- 
pany’s various departments. 


Dominated Societies ... 


Dear Editor: 
Is it possible for you to present the fol- 


lowing remarks to Mr. John T. West, Jr., 
P. E., in regard to his article, “Why Be- 
long” in the November issue of the Ameri- 
can Engineer? 

Mr. West has a great deal of talent in the 
field of writing, in which I cannot match 
him. I think I can say that I agree with him 
in everything he says except the major 
premise: that the objectives he so well out- 
lines can be attained only by NSPE, at- 
tained by them better than any of the other 
engineering societies, or even that any very 
energetic attempt is being made to attain 


em. 

The ASME has about the same aims and 
also attains none of them. The sarcastic 
member who talked down his Society has 
probably, like this writer, become disgusted 
by the repetition of the procedure of all 
engineering societies,—domination of the 
society by prominent engineers acting as an 
agent of their employer rather than as an 
engineer acting for his fellow engineers. 

The existing engineering societies are do- 
ing all that seems necessary in improving 
the distribution of engineering information, 
establishing standard procedure, improving 
professional ethics and ideals, providing so- 
cial contacts with fellow engineers, obtain- 
ing favorable publicity and like worthy ob- 
jectives. NSPE could well afford to mili- 
tantly strive to improve the status of those 
men with engineering degrees who want to 
practice bad enough to obtain a license. We 
HAVE to have selfish aims with the squeeze 
between ignorant and unreasonable employ- 
ers on one side and the demands of union 
labor on the other lest we wind up with no 
recognized rights, no appreciable voice in 
management of industry nor in our govern- 
ment nor yet with even a living standard 
of income. We are close to that estate even 


now. 
Hucu H. Carr, P.E., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Government Rosters .. . 


Dear Editor: 

Many of your members are interested in 
any progress being made to establish closer 
relations between the engineering profession 
and the Federal Government during both 
peace and war conditions. 

It is my understanding that an effort is 
being made by our Washington representa- 
tion to have more engineering ability used 
on work of a technical nature and that some 
progress has been made in establishing bet- 
ter relations with Civil Service which has, in 
the past, given little recognition to profes- 
sional engineering. 

Your story in the September issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER gives a good idea of 
the available supply, and comment by Engi- 
neer Cutler in the October issue goes into 
the matter of “Rosters,” about which I have 
intended writing you since receiving a ques- 


tionnaire from The Engineers Joint Council. 

My reply to this questionnaire was that I 
did not consider it worthwhile to decorate 
any more files with my life history after 
the experience I had on government work. 
I enclose my letter and their reply if only 
to show the relation between their efforts 
and our own. 

The Engineers Joint Council now have 
some 50,000 completed questionnaires avail- 
able for Government use but there will prob- 
ably be the same duplication so well de- 
scribed by Engineer Cutler, and Civil Serv- 
ice will soon be advertising for men to com- 
pile more engineering rosters, but will avoid 
the word “engineering.” 

The policy seems to be that directives can 
take the place of engineering ability and 
you never know whether your latest one is 
superseded. 

Until we get engineers in positions to 
select personnel for technical requirements 
there will not be efficient use made of the 
various rosters being prepared. It would 
seem that registration under State laws 
would receive more recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government and technical procure- 
ment as enhanced by taking into account 
requirements fulfilled. If registration is in- 
tended to protect the public it might be 
considered an asset in public service. 

One other item that deserves considera- 
tion is the rating on the basis of points ob- 
tained in military service. With due regard 
to the merit of finding jobs for veterans, I 
think the application to technical positions 
filled them with men who knew nothing 
about the work involved but this is not un- 
usual under Civil Service. 

Public recognition for the engineering 
profession dictates continuous effort to have 
more public problems solved by engineers 
and all of us will feel that our dues are a 
good investment if you can get results na- 


tionally. 
H. Burt Foore, P.E., 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 


Housecleaning .. . 


Dear Editor: 

It is good to see that something is being 
done about the engineer, his position in in- 
dustry, his station in society. There of a 
necessity, must be a beginning, too bad you 
cannot start some two thirds the way down 
the line. As engineers, however, we should 
be able to cover the first lap with a mini- 
mum of “Wheel Spinning.” 

Prior to gaining real recognition, public 
wise, the Medical Profession had to clean 
out their own nest, the Dental Profession 
had to deal the same blows. The C.P.A.’s 
had to crush the unscrupulous within their 
ranks and the Attorneys are at constant war 
with the “Ambulance Chasers.” 

What are we doing to clean our own 
linen? 

It is impossible, regardless of the enter- 
prise, to expect recognition until it is an 
established fact that the vast majority of 
your organization are above reproach. This 


is particularly true of professional map, | 

I believe, Therefore, That proper steps | 
must be taken to stop malfunctions amon, 
registered engineers. For example: Bidding 
for work, cutting fees, allowing others tp 
make analysis under your seal, and in gen- 
eral acting in ways unbecoming a profs. 
sional man. 

Moral Ethics must be established so solid. 
ly that there be no room for those who 
think and act otherwise. Once having gained 


this objective within our ranks the public 
in all probability, will accept our profession 
without further ado since such a program 
can not be carried on quietly. 
Let’s get out the axe, gentlemen, and let 
the chips fall where they may. 
Wit D. Sampson, P.E,, 
San Antonio, Texas, 


Definition of Terms ... 
Dear Editor: 

In the November issue of the AmeEricay 
ENGINEER there appeared a letter by Engi- 
neer Lane on the subject “Is Engineering 
Profession?” Mr. Lane takes exception to 
the meaning of the word “engineer” and 
concludes that “Engineering is not a pro- 
fession as long as a steamfitter can call him. 
self a heating engineer, a radio mechanic 
an electrical engineer, a boiler tender a 
stationary engineer, etc., and a college grad. 
uate with an engineering degree is also 
called an engineer.” 

To dispute Engineer Lane’s argument, I 
will grant that there are even more en- 
croachments on the engineering profession 
than those he mentioned. There are also 
laundry engineers, x-ray engineers, stage 
engineers, window dressing engineers, etc. 
Yet, I refuse to admit that engineering is 
not a profession. I do admit that these so 
called unprofessional engineers who in most 
cases are not even good mechanics, and 
whose education does not reach above the 
high school grade, are not only a disgrace, 
but are a cancer on the profession. Our 
problem therefore is to devise a formula by 
which we could stop the reckless use of the 
word “engineer” by various tradesmen. 

Engineer Lane’s solution of the problem, 
is to select some Latin or Greek word that 
could be used as a substitute for the so very 
confusing word “engineer.” That, in my 


opinion is equivalent to giving up the ship. 
A saner and more practical solution is the 
new registration laws under which a man 
must prove to be the possessor of an Aca- 
demic degree and pass a pretty stiff exami- 
nation before he can be qualified to prac- 
tice engineering. Also the adoption by 
prominent engineers of the prefix “Profes- 
sional” to the word engineer, emphasizes 
the difference between “engineers of the 
College type” and persons commonly char 
acterized as operating engineers or boiler 
engineers, etc. 

The relationship between engineers and 
other professions brings out the following 
facts. The medical profession prohibits one 
to call himself doctor of medicine, unles 
he is a doctor. The law profession prohibits 
a man to practice law unless he is a lawyer. 
The same is true with the Dental profession. 
Why then should the engineering profession 
permit men to call themselves engineers 
when they should be called by their re 
spective trade names? 

My answer is, that the engineers have @ 
job to do. To eradicate the above mentioned 
encroachments on the profession requirés 
the effort of all engineers and architects 
For this I propose 

(1) A strong society of professional em 
gineers and architects embracing 100% 
membership. 


(2) When this is achieved, we should 
(Continued on page 31) 
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It’s Good Business To... 


+ Fill Out The Coupon And Get 
=! YOUR Firm On New NSPE Roster! 


“E, The national headquarters of NSPE in ment agencies in search of data, NSPE is at- 
Washington, D. C. is constantly receiving re- tempting to set up a roster of engineering 
quests for the names of firms doing work in firms. The coupon below will supply all the 

ucay | various fields of engineering. These are some- information needed. If you would like your | 

times requested by locality, types of work, or firm to be listed on the NSPE Roster of Engi- | 
mito | specific problems involved. neering Firms, fill out the coupon below and 


pro- To benefit our members, and to be of serv- MAIL IMMEDIATELY to NSPE, 1121 15th 
hanic | ice to commercial organizations and govern- St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


si ROSTER OF ENGINEERING FIRMS 


f the Is your firm interested in foreign work? [Yes [] No 
cs | (Check Fields of Interest Below) 


vey | CIVIL MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL 


ship. [] Accoustical 
the Bri Heating and Ventilating 


Ace [] Foundations and Soils (] Automotive C] Power Plant 
prac. Highways Welding Transmission | 
Waterways Power Plant Railway 


Communications 


char- 


City Planning 


Dams Oils and Gases = 

Libits alety 

scion Structural (_] Rubber Time and motion 

one [AERONAUTICAL [] AGRICULTURAL ARCHITECTURAL CERAMIC 
es MARINE [_] MINING & METALLURGICAL [_] PETROLEUM [_] TRAFFIC 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


Singstad Addresses 
Recent Meeting Of 
Philadelphia Chapter 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society met on Decem- 
ber 7 at the Engineers’ Club in Phila- 
delphia. The feature of the evening 
was an address on “Salaries and Fee 
Schedules” by Ole Singstad, P. E., who 
is Chairman of the NSPE committee 
in charge of this activity. 

Mr. Singstad is a member of the 
New York State Society and is a 
prominent Civil Engineer, being out- 
standing in the field of Tunnel Design. 
He is a member and past president of 
numerous Engineering Societies and 
has been knighted by both Belgium 
and Norway. 

In addition, Mr. George Kelso, P. E., 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, PSPE, 
presented a short talk entitled “Behind 
the Iron Curtain.” He traveled 5,000 
miles inside Russia during 1945 and 
1946 and was not restricted to Mos- 
cow. His job there was working with 
Russian engineers on design, construc- 
tion and operation of petroleum refin- 
eries acquired through Lend-Lease. 
Kelso accompanied his talk with illus- 
trated slides. 

The Chapter’s guest for the evening 
was their Scholarship recipient, John 
Westenberger, who is now a freshman 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology. 


Wilson Addresses 
Milwaukee Chapter, 
Wisconsin Society 


The Milwaukee Chapter of the Wis- 
consin Society met at the ESM Build- 
ing in Milwaukee on November 14. 
Dinner was served at 6:30 and fol- 
lowed with a motion picture “Build 
With Steel.” The Chapter then heard 
an address on “Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion” by W. E. Wilson of the Milwau- 
kee plant, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson presented his personal 
observations on the potentials, re- 
quirements, and problems facing U. S. 
Industry in the current and future 
Mobilization Program to arm this 
country and its allies for maintaining 
peace throughout the world. 


Georgia’s Peach 


Miss Anne Bonds, E. I. T. 


Georgia Society 
Takes New Step— 
Invests In Bonds 


Miss Anne Bonds, E. I. T., is the 
first woman in the history of the 
Georgia Society to be admitted to the 
membership of that organization. 

The attractive Miss Bonds is now 
employed as an engineer-in-training 
with the Georgia Power Company, and 
after four years of experience, she will 
take an examination, and with the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Examin- 
ers, become a licensed electrical engi- 
neer. 

During her early high school days 
she decided that she wanted to be an 
electrical engineer like her father, FE. 
R. Bonds, P. E.. member of the Geor- 
gia Society, who is an executive with 
the Cleveland Electric Company. 

Upon her graduation from North 
Fulton high school in Atlanta, Miss 
Bonds applied for admission to Geor- 
gia Tech, the only State-supported 
school offering engineering in Geor- 
gia. Her application to enter Tech was 
turned down, however, but she was 
accepted at Auburn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, where she entered in the fall 


of 1944. She was graduated from AP] 
in June of 1950 with a Bachelor’s de. 
gree in Electrical Engineering. 

During her college years, she waged 
a one-woman battle to gain admission 
to Georgia Tech. Her efforts were pub. 
licized by the Atlanta Journal and the 
Atlanta Constitution recommended 
editorially that the Board of Regents 
open Tech’s doors to co-eds as day stu. 
dents. 

The legislative committee of the 
Georgia Federation of Business and 
Professional Woman’s club became in. 
terested in Miss Bonds’ case, and ap- 
pealed for her before the Board of 
Regents. But the regents voted to con. 
tinue the ban on women at Tech be. 
cause the school “was fearfully over- 
crowded and lacked dormitory space 
for women.” 

Even at Auburn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Miss Bonds was a girl among 
men. Her class-mates kidded her a lot, 
calling her “Dynamo” and “Short Cir- 
cuit.” Auburn engineers still chuckle 
over the time Dr. Luther Dunstan, 84 
year-old head of the electrical engi- 
neering department admired a prob- 
lem Miss Bonds had sketched on the 
blackboard and called upon her to ex- 
plain it. As she walked toward the 
blackboard, he innocently remarked, 
“Mighty nice little figure you've got 
there, Miss Bonds.” 

This feminine engineer really likes 
her work and says, “I wouldn’t work 
like those home economics girls for 
anything. I had much rather make 
calculation in symmetrical compo 
nents than cook.” 

Miss Bonds hobbies include alum- 
nae work for her sorority, Delta Zeta, 
classes in ballet and reading. In ad- 
dition she also experiments in mechan- 
ics, “on a 1936 car that will not run. 
If the Board of Examiners does not 
come across with an electrical license, 
maybe Ill apply for one in mechani- 
cal engineering.” 


Highway Engineers 

To Hold Annual 

Meet in New York 

The 12th Annual Convention of the 
New York State Association of High- 


way Engineers will be held in Roches: 
ter, New York, March 28, 29 and 30, 


1951. 
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Dean Woolrich Is 
Honored By Travis 
Chapter Of TSPE 


The Travis Chapter of the Texas 
Society honored Willis Raymond 
Woolrich, Dean of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas as 
“outstanding engineer of the year” at 
a recognition dinner held on Novem- 
ber 14 at the Hotel Stephen Austin in 
Austin, Texas. 

Woolrich, a native of Wisconsin, at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin 
where he studied electrical and me- 
chanical engineering. After spending 
some time in industry, he taught at 
Depauw University and later was em- 
ployed by the International Harvester 
Company. He was associated with the 
engineering faculty of the University 
of Tennessee from 1916 until 1933. 
For the next three years he was direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Industries Di- 
vision of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, at which time he became Dean of 
Engineering at the University of 
Texas. 

He has served as Chief Scientific 
Officer to the American Embassy in 
London, President of the Texas Acad- 
emy of Science, Vice-President and 
member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and member of the Na- 
tional Research Council and of the 
Fulbright Commission of Great Brit- 
ain. 

The civic and social responsibilities 
of the professional engineer were high- 
lighted in Dean Woolrich’s address to 
the Chapter when he said, “We of the 
engineering profession have more to 
do with the conservation of our na- 
tion’s resources than any other group. 
Those resources can be divided into 
three types: natural, education and 
equipment, and social and religious. 
As engineers we are deeply interested 
in each of these three, but by simple 
graphical mathematics it can be read- 
ily proven that the control resource is 
the religious and social ideals of a 
people. 

“If we would take our full responsi- 
bility then to be complete engineers, 
we must assume our full obligation in 


‘ not only materials, not only in educa- 


tion and equipment, but in the high- 
est order of human engineering of 
which we are capable. Our greatest 
opportunity and obligation should be 
to unite together for a common cause 
called professional unity. Together we 
can assist our community, state and 
nation,” 

Dean Woolrich is a member of the 
Travis Chapter, TSPE, State Chairman 
of the Education Committee, TSPE, 


and member of the National Society. 
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J. Neils Thompson, President, Travis Chapter, TSPE, is shown on the right as he 


presents a certificate for “outstanding engineer of the year” to Dean W. R. Wool- 
rich, Dean of Engineering, University of Texas, at an honorary dinner held by the 
Chapter on November 14 in Austin, Texas. 


Arkansas P.E. 
Secures Opinion From 
Attorney General 


At the request of Mr. Fred L. Mc- 
Donald, P. E., member of the Arkan- 
sas Society, an opinion has been ren- 
dered from the Attorney General of 
Arkansas concerning installation of 
water treatment equipment under a 
municipal contract combining a rental 
and option to buy provision. 

Excerpts of a letter from Attorney 
General Ike Murry to McDonald show 
that the opinion is favorable to regis- 
tered professional engineers. In the 
second paragraph of the letter Murry 
says, “The pertinent part of Section I 
of the Act provides that neither the 
State nor any county, township, city, 
town or village shall engage in the 
construction of any public works in- 
volving engineering, unless the plans, 
specifications and estimates therefore 
have been made by, and also that the 
construction must be executed under 
the supervision of a registered pro- 
fessional engineer, licensed to prac- 
tice under the laws of this State. How- 
ever, if the project does not exceed 
$5,000 in cost, the Act does not ap- 
ply ... If the installation of this par- 
ticular water treating equipment for 
the treatment of water, so that it will 
be safe and sanitary for human con- 
sumption does involve engineering, 
then it is my opinion that it will be 
necessary for the plans, specifications 
and estimates to be made by a profes- 
sional and licensed engineer, and that 
the construction be executed under his 
supervision.” 


Lakeland Chapter 
Of Florida SPE Hears 
Address On Parking 


A meeting of the Lakeland Chap- 
ter, Florida SPE, was held on Novem- 
ber 4 at the Cadet Restaurant in Lake- 
land. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. Harry H. Edwards, P. E., who 
spoke on “The Problem of Automo- 
bile Parking.” 

Mr. Edwards called attention to the 
growing problem of parking cars due 
to their rapidly increasing numbers 
and use. As a possible solution of the 
problem, he offered the suggestion that 
“off-street” parking as now provided 
by parking lots could be supplemented 
by second story or roof parking whose 
construction warranted this use. 


Joint Meeting In 
Rochester Hears Talk 
On Civilian Defense 


The Monroe County Chapter of the 
New York State Society held a joint 
meeting with the Civil Defense Com- 
mittee of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce on November 28 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Rochester. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Colonel Chester Lichtenberg, P. E., 
member of the Indiana Society and 
Director of Civil Defense of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Indiana. His 
topic was “Engineering Aspects of 
Civilian Defense.” 
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Shown above at recent meeting of the Midwestern Chapter, PSPE, are, left to right: 


Robert A. Blackburn, President, PSPE; S. L. Stolte, President, NSPE; and George 
R. Emery, President, Midwestern Chapter, PSPE. 


Indian Engineers Confer 


Shown above are a group of eleven engineers, sent here by the Government of 
India, at a “briefing” session in the Kuljian Corporation’s headquarters in 
Philadelphia. Their visit to America ends with their return to Calcutta to operate 
the new Bokaro Power Plant. Mr. H. H. Levonian, Chief Engineer, Kuljian Cor- 
poration, is third from the left. 


Indian Engineers 
Study American 
Power Project Methods 


After a ten months’ visit and inten- 
sive training course in this country, a 
group of eleven engineers sent here by 
the Government of India have re- 
turned home to apply American meth- 
ods to a vast new power project in 
their native land. They will form the 
chief members of the engineering staff 
which will operate the new Bokaro 
Steam Power Plant in the Damodar 
Valley project, one of the largest ever 
undertaken in the East. 

A spokesman for the group, K. M. 
Chinnappa, likened the huge enter- 
prise to our own TVA. “It is not quite 
as big,” he explained, “but the pat- 
tern is much the same—a series of 
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eight dams along the Damodar River, 
very similar to the dams on the Ten- 
nessee River—and the objects are the 
same, to provide the benefits of irri- 
gation, flood control, and cheap power 
to an immense area. This is the first 
big step in Prime Minister Nehru’s 
long-range plan for the industrial 
build-up of India, and we are naturally 
proud to be a part of it. We have been 
made to feel during our visit here that 
the project is almost as important to 
America as it is to India!” 

The training of the group during 
their stay here was supervised by The 
Kuljian Corporation of Philadelphia, 
to whom the Indian Government has 
awarded the contract for the design, 
engineering and construction of the 
Bokaro Steam Power Plant. In addi- 
tion, the engineers studied operating 
methods at over a dozen large utility 


Stolte Addresse, 
Midwestern Chapter, 
PSPE, In New Casth 


Forty members and guests of th 
Midwestern Chapter of the Pennsy). 
vania Society heard Sidney L. Stolt 
President, NSPE, when he addresse4 
a dinner meeting of the Chapter at the 
Castleton hotel in New Castle, Penp. 
sylvania on December 2. 

The rapid growth of NSPE and 
many of its activities were describe 
by President Stolte in his address t) 
the group. 

Other special guests of the Chapte 
included Robert A. Blackburn, P. f. 
and John T. West, Jr., P. E., Presiden 
and Secretary respectively of the 
Pennsylvania Society. 

A special feature of the busines 
meeting was the announcement of the 
election of new Chapter officials for 
the year 1951. Replacing President 
Herman F. Barsun, P. E., of Sharon 
will be George R. Emery, P. E,, of 
Stoneboro, District Bridge Engineer 
with the Pennsylvania Department of 
highways. Other officers elected wer 
Russell H. Druschel, P. E., Engineer 
with the Pittsburgh Limestone Corpo- 
ration, New Castle, Vice-President; 
Paul Evans, Jr., P. E., Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Sharon, Secre 
tary-Treasurer; and L. C. D. Green- 
ough, P. E., of Butler and Walter J. 
Zimmerman, P. E., of Punxsutawney, 
National Directors. 


plants in the East and Middle West 
They also visited the General Electric 
plant in Schenectady, and other manu 
facturing plants supplying the major 
equipment for the Bokaro Station. 
All of the group are native-born In- 
dians, and received their scientific and 


technical training in Indian schook 
and universities. For one year after 
it is completed, the plant will be oper 
ated by American personel in the 
Kuljian Corporation’s employ. Then 
the operation of the plant will be 
turned over to the Indian engineers. 

The Bokaro Plant, the cost of which 
will exceed $35,000,000, will be the 
first high-pressure steam-generating 
plant in the Far East. One of its unique 
advantages is the fact that the biggest 
strip coal mine in the world, the Bermo 
coal field, is only three miles from the 
plant. Located about 200 miles north 
west of Calcutta, the new project wil 
provide light and power for a large 
territory in the very heart of India. 

A model of the Bokaro plant has 
been presented to Prime Minister 
Nehru, who hailed the project as vital 
ly important to his program for rals 
ing the industrial strength and defer 
sive power of India. 
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3-Man Board Of 
Engineers Named for D.C. 


The District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners recently appointed a five-man 
board of engineers to administer a 
new law requiring the licensing of all 

racticing engineers here. 

Board members, recommended by 
District Director of Inspection Rob- 
ert H. Davis, are: 

Daniel C. Walser, civil engineer 
member, president, named for a five- 
year term; Leo H. Cleary, electrical 
engineer member, secretary, four 
years; M. X. Wilberding, mechanical 
engineer member, three years; Martin 
T. Bennett, chemical engineer mem- 
ber, two years, and Lee D. Purnell, 
unclassified member, one year. 

Deputy Director of Inspection J. J. 
Ilgenfritz said the board will meet 
soon to set up the machinery for pass- 
ing on qualifications. 

The new law requires the licensing 
of all persons now practicing engi- 
neering, as well as newcomers to the 
field. After a date that will be set, the 
District will approve no plans involv- 
ing an engineer unless the person has 
been licensed, Ilgenfritz said. 


Pictured above are the members of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Mahoning Valley 
Chapter, OSPE, who arranged a fashion show held recently at the Pleasant Grove 
Presbyterian Church in Youngstown, Ohio. The ladies pictured are, left to right: 
First row: Mrs. Richard B. Waugh, President; and Mrs. Anthony Sgambafi, Project 
Chairman. Second row: Mrs. Alex Lowinger, Program Chairman: Mrs. G. R. Glas- 
gow, Social Chairman; and Mrs. Francis A. Reilly, Publicity Chairman. 


North Dakota SPE 
Holds Tenth Annual 
Meeting At Fargo 


The Tenth Annual Convention of 
the North Dakota Society was held in 
Fargo, North Dakota at the Gardner 
Hotel on November 16, 17 and 18. Mr. 
Murray A. Baldwin, Mayor of Fargo, 
welcomed the group, and Mr. E. L. 
Lium, the Society's President, re- 
sponded. 

Frank Cave of Bismarck, Secretary 
of the State Board of Registration For 
Professional Engineers, reported to 
the Society for the Board. “The only 
legal justification for the registration 
law and for our banding together as 
registered professional engineers is 


the protection of the public,” said Mr. 
ve. 


Prior to the commencement of the 
session on the morning of the 17th, the 
ciety was entertained at a Smoker 
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Pictured on the left are the new officers of the North Dakota Society, whose election 
was announced at the tenth annual meeting of the Society, held in Fargo, North 
Dakota, on November 16, 17 and 18. They are, left to right: Joseph Kirby, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; John A. Oakey, President; R. H. Myhra, Vice-President; and 
George Teskey, National Director. Shown on the right is Sidney L. Stolte, Presi- 
dent, NSPE, as he addressed the banquet held on November 17. Other guests at 
the speaker’s table included, left to right: Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Oakey; Mrs. Murray 
Baldwin; Mayor Murray Baldwin; and E. L. Lium, President, NDSPE. 


on Thursday evening, sponsored by 
local contractors and equipment men. 


Mr. Sidney L. Stolte, National 
President of the Society, spoke at the 
banquet held Friday night. Mr. Stolte 


Employment Practices 
Discussed At Recent 
Pittsburgh Meeting 

The November meeting of the 


stated that engineering talent must be 
made available not only to the mili- 
tary service but also on the civilian 
fronts. He declared it is essential that 
a portion of promising young engi- 
neers and scientists be deferred while 
students so that their talents could be 
developed for the use of their country 
on all fronts. Mr. Stolte continued that 
engineers must be available for the 
armed services, for industry, and for 
civilian work. Engineering know-how 
must be available to all of the spheres. 


Pittsburgh Chapter, PSPE, was held 
at Dutch Henry’s Restaurant in 
Pittsburgh. “Employment Practices” 
was the title of the panel discussion, 
and representatives of Industry, Pub- 
lic Employment and the Consulting 
Engineer discussed their specialties. 
The floor was then opened to the 
Members for their comments and 
questions. As an added feature, the 
registration certificates were presented 
to newly registered Professional En- 
gineers and E-I-T’s in this district. 
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Address on Korea 
Heard By Midwestern 
Chapter, Penn Society 


The Midwestern Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society met on Novem- 
ber 4 at the Willard Hotel in Butler, 
Pennsylvania to hear an address by 
Mr. Marcus A. McCulloch on “Korea.” 

Mr. McCulloch, who is Program Di- 
rector of Radio Stations WPIC and 
WPIC-FM, served as a 2nd Lieutenant 
in the Pacific from August 1945 until 
August 1946. During this time, he 
spent 10 months in the Seoul area of 
Korea where he acted as Assistant to 
the Adjutant General for the 24th 
Corps, which was then the top Com- 
mand in Korea. 

McCulloch used two Government 
documentary films, “Present Day 
Korea” and “Fighting in Korea” to 
supplement his address. 


Plastics Engineers 

To Hold Annual Tech 
Meeting In New York 

The Society of Plastics Engineers 
will hold its Seventh Annual National 
Technical Conference on January 18, 


19 and 20 at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City. 


RE: Mobilization 


The Department of the Air 
Force announces opportunities 
for direct commissions in the 
United States Air Force Reserve 
and the Air National Guard of 
the United States, in order to 
meet its mobilization require- 
ments. 

Of particular interest to en- 
gineers are such technical ap- 
pointments as Intelligence Pro- 
duction Specialists, Design and 
Development Officer, Production 
Management Specialist, Special 
Investigations Technical Ofh- 
cer, Industrial Planning Special- 
ist, Industrial Specialist, Topo- 
graphic Photogrammetry and 
Cartographic Specialists, Weath- 
er Officers, Armament Officers, 
or Communication Specialists. 

When writing concerning re- 
quirements, qualifications and 
method of application, refer to 
Air Force Regulation No. 45-15, 
and mail your inquiries to the 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of Defense 
urges that all reserve officers 
bring their MOS numbers up to 
date. 


Robertson Addresses 
Miami Chapter, FSPE 
At Recent Meeting 


Dr. Harry Robertson, professor of 
nuclear physics at the University of 
Miami, recently addressed the Miami 
Chapter of the Florida Society on the 
possible effects of an atomic bombing 
of Miami. 

He said that Greater Miami’s best 
protection against an atom bomb is 
the fact that nobody is apt to bomb 
the area. In addition, he advised 
against any wide-spread effort to re- 
build or strengthen houses in the area 
to protect against atom bombs. First, 
he stressed the danger of Miami being 
bombed seems remote because it is not 
of strategic military value and impor- 
tance. Second, he added, because of 
the building code which makes houses 
hurricane-proof, most houses here are 
of sturdy construction anyhow. 

Dr. Robertson had no encourage- 
ment for those who think atomic en- 
ergy will be harnessed to provide an 
industrial revolution in the near fu- 
ture. He questioned whether atomic 
power would be cheaper than coal or 
fuel oil, but said that where a concen- 
trated source of power is needed, it 
could be valuable, since pound for 
pound it is 10,000,000 times more 
concentrated than coal. 


Arkansas SPE Fall 
Meeting Features 
Varied Program 


The Fall Meeting of the Arkansas 
Society was held at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Little Rock on December 15. 

The meeting opened with a lunch- 
eon at which Mr. L. L. Dresser, Vice- 
President, NSPE, spoke to the Arkan- 
sas group on the subject, “The Na- 
tional Society and Your Part In Its 
Program.” 

The luncheon was followed by the 
annual business meeting, which in- 
cluded a canvassing of ballots for the 
annual election of officers. A short 
color film was then shown concerning 
the construction of the $11,000,000 
Little Rock Veterans Administration 
Hospital. 

In the evening there was a social 
hour followed by a banquet for the 
members, ladies, and guests. After 
dinner a talk on the subject “A Glance 
Behind the Iron Curtain” was given 
by Mr. James W. Moonan, based on 
personal experiences with the Allied 
Commission for Austria during the 
period 1946-1949. Announcement of 
election results and installation of offi- 
cers closed the meeting. 


Pittsburgh Chapte 
Holds Annual Meeting 
At University Clu) 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of the Penp,. 
sylvania Society held its Annu 
Meeting on October 26th at the Unj. 
versity Club in Pittsburgh. Mor 
than 400 members and guests attend. 
ed the banquet, which was followed by 
a program of speeches, awards and 
dancing. 

Mr. Ross Leffler, Chief of the A} 
legheny County Civil Defense Council 
presented a stimulating talk on the 
Civil Defense Program in Westem 
Pennsylvania. As a result of this talk 
the Board of Direction of the Pitts. 
burgh Chapter approved a measure tp 
authorize the Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee to offer to the 


Civil Defense Group the free consult f 


ing services of its Chapter’s members 
as a patriotic and public service. To 
carry out this plan, the Chapter will 
organize special committees, ask for 
volunteers from its membership, and 
do such other things as may be neces. 
sary in accordance with the pro 
grams set up by the Allegheny County 
Civil Defense Council. 

Robert A. Blackburn, President of 
the Pennsylvania Society, spoke brief- 
ly and then presented an award of 
Honorary Membership to Dr. Elmer 
A. Holbrook, formerly Dean of the 
Schools of Engineering and Mines at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Martin C. Knabe, Past President of 
the Chapter, was presented with a 
citation for his many years of active 
work in the Chapter. 


Tell Us About YOUR 
Group! 


Is your Chapter or Society 
getting adequate coverage in the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER? If not, 
please remember that our staff is 
not psychic ... WE HAVE TO 
HEAR FROM YOU IN ORDER 
TO WRITE IT UP! Get be- 
hind your officers and remind 
them to get the news in to us, or 
if you see something you think 
might be of interest, just send it 
in. Be sure and tell us who, 
what, when and where, and re- 
member to include full names. 
Photographs will also be useful, 
if properly captioned. How 
about it? Instead of just a few 
groups getting all the publicity, 
let’s see your Chapter or Society 
in print next issue. 
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Positions Open 


As a special service to its read- 
ers, the American Engineer pre- 
gents the following list of job 


openings. 


There now exists a limited number 
of vacancies in United States Air Force 
Headquarters at the Pentagon for En- 
gineers with education and/or experi- 
ence in one or more of the following 
felds: Agriculture, Architecture, 
Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Industrial Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Mining, Structural Engi- 
neering and allied fields who also pos- 
sess Photo Interpretation experience 
or potential, in the following jobs 
with grades and salaries listed: 

Photo Intelligence Specialists GS-9 
($4,600 per annum, starting salary) 
through GS-12 ($6,400 per annum, 
starting salary). 

Civil Service grades assigned will 
depend largely on education and/or 
equivalent experience in any of the 
above listed fields. Photo Interpreta- 
tion experience is desirable but not ab- 
solutely required. Every effort will be 
made to place qualified applicants in 
positions commensurate with their 
education and experience. Inquiries 
regarding these positions and requests 
for the required Civil Service applica- 
tion forms should be made to the ad- 
dress below : 


Photo Intelligence Section 
Reconnaissance Branch 
Directorate of Intelligence 


Headquarters, United States Air 
Force 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Engineer, GS-9 to GS-12. $4,600 to 
$6,400 a year. All branches of engi- 
neering including Aeronautical, Civil, 
Electrical, Electronics, Mechanical, 
Naval, Architecture, Petroleum, etc. 
To qualify for the examination, appli- 
cants must meet a basic requirement 
of appropriate college study or experi- 
ence or a combination of the two, and 
in addition they must have had pro- 
fessional engineering experience. Per- 
tinent graduate study may be substi- 
tuted for all or part of this professional 
experience, depending upon the grade 
of position. No written test will be 
given, 

Information and applications are 
available at most first and second-class 
post offices and at Civil Service re- 
gional offices. Applications will be ac- 
cepted until further notice by the U. S. 

vil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Engineers, GS-9, $4,600 a year and 
GS-11, $5,400 a year. NOTE: Par- 
ticular attention is invited to the fact 
that there is an URGENT need for 
qualified engineers who have profes- 
sional specialized experience in the 
following fields of engineering: 


AERONAUTICAL: Aircraft Detail 
Design, Aircraft Development Con- 
trol, Aircraft Flutter and Vibration, 
Aircraft Stress Analysis, Aircraft 
Structural Development, General, 
Parachute Development, Power Plant 
Development, Production Aircraft, 
Production Analysis, Research. 


ELECTRICAL: General, Testing. 

ELECTRONICS: General, Instru- 
mentation, Radio, Wire Communica- 
tion. 

GENERAL: Aircraft Control Sys- 
tems. 

MATERIALS: Cotton, Leather, 
Plastics, Rubber, Synthetic Fibers, 
Textiles. 

MECHANICAL: Aircraft, Aircraft 


Armament, General, Photographic. 


THESE EXAMINATIONS ARE 
OPEN TO THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT: 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, and 862nd AF Special- 
ized Depot, Dayton, Ohio. 

To quality for these positions, appli- 
cants must have completed a 4-year 
college engineering course or have 
had 4 years of technical engineering 
experience, or a combination of such 
education and experience. In addition, 
they must have had at least 2 years of 
professional experience. Graduate 
study in engineering may be substi- 
tuted for the experience required for 
the $4,600 a year jobs and for part of 
the experience required for those pay- 
ing $5,400 a year. No written test will 
be given. 

Applications for this examination 
will be accepted until further notice 
and must be filed with the Executive 
Secretary, Board of U.S. Civil Service 
Examiners, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Additional copies of the announce- 
ment or the application forms will be 
sent to you upon request. Applications 
may also be obtained from most first 
er second-class post offices or from 
civil service regional offices. 


The Public Health and Welfare Sec- 
tion of the Supreme Commander AI- 
lied Powers is greatly in need of sani- 
tary engineers whose responsibilities 
will be to direct and coordinate a sani- 
tation program in a designated region 
of Japan. Such persons will work with 
a public health advisor rendering as- 
sistance and technical advice in the 
field of sanitary engineering and will 
maintain liaison with Japanese bu- 
reaus and civilian agencies. 

Desired qualifications include a de- 
gree in sanitary or civil engineering 
with a minimum of five years’ special- 
ized experience in sanitation work. 
The salary for these positions is $6,400 
per annum plus living quarters and the 
minimum tour of duty is two years. 
Transportation to and from Japan is 
at government expense. Interested can- 
didates should make application di- 
rectly to: 


Recruitment Section 

Overseas Affairs Branch 

Civilian Personnel Division 

Office of the Secretary of the Army 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
has announced examinations for Elec- 
tronic Engineer and Physicist with 
U. S. Navy Underwater Sound Labo- 
ratory and with Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories. Salaries range 
from $4,600 to $8,800 a year. For 
further information apply to U. S. 
Civil Service, Washington, D. C. 


Support The Public Relations 


Fund Drive! 


WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 

Saxe Units place in position and se- 

curely hold together structural parts 

to be welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hele punching, pro- 
ducing an economical, rigid, safe and 
quickly erected structural frame. 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing 
full engineering design information 
for welded structures. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 
Canadian esentatives 
G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 


ment, research, and consulting. 


1415 PARK AVENUE 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Incorporated 


Offers a comprehensive professional service in sampling, engineering inspection and 
testing, microscopy, chemical and bacteriological analysis, physio-chemical, acoustical, 
thermal and electrical measurements, product and process investigation and develop- 
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NEWS TO NOTE 


Virginia 
The Northern Virginia Chapter of 
the Virginia SPE met on December 8 


ligence tests prescribed and it would 
be left to the schools themselves to 


‘select the qualified students within 


the allowed quota. After graduation 
a reasonable time should be allowed 


of chemists, and doctors direct the ag, 
signment of doctors. It is pointed oy 
that if such a board were established 
for one essential profession it would 
have to be established for all other ¢, 


at the Alexandria Recreation Center _ for the student to acquire the neces- _ sential groups. The result would be The 
Building in Alexandria, Virginia. The sary experience to appropriately util- _a loss of control over an essential por. Mana 
feature of the program was the show- __ ize the education, the NSPE Plan tion of the nation’s manpower. Arch 
ing of an Isaac Walton movie on the states. These, then, are the more impor. of Cel 
pollution of the Potomac River in the As seen in the discussion of the tant suggestions which have been pub. Staric 
Alexandria, Arlington and Fairfax Trytten Plan, this type of recom- _ licly advanced to meet the problem frst { 
areas, by a member of the Pollution mendation is criticized because it re- There are numerous other plans by than | 
Abatement Committee of the Alex-  stricts educational deferments to par- _ in general they offer refinements and Ap) 
andria Isaac Walton League. ticular fields of study deemed essen- details on the above basic concepts Robis 
tial to the national defense. Thus it General Hershey has clearly stated § 4) ye 
: Illinois is obvious that one of the basic deci- that selective service will not attempt F public 
( The Annual Meeting of the Illinois — sions must be on the broad question _a_ solution on its own. He feels that ( 
Society will be held in Urbana on _ of deferment for any and all fields of | the problem is so important and » ails 
February 1, 2 and 3, 1951. The ban- study or for deferment for essential far-reaching that it must be resolved ence 
quet and all meetings will be held in _fields. by Congress. It is by no means cep. was fe 
the Union Building of the University National Scientific Board Plan tain that Congress will approve any § ¢incir 
of Illinois. —Several organizations have suggest- student deferment program despite § a+ Mic 
aes ; ed that the question of student defer- _ the fact that it was widely acknowl § jana: 
District of Columbia ments be tied in with a national board _ edged that the lack of such a program period 
_ The District of Columbia SPE held of scientific personnel. The board during World War II was a mistake §* yy. 
its Annual Smoker on November 27 would have jurisdiction over scien- No less an authority than the Presi. gineer 
at Naylor’s Restaurant in Washing- tific manpower for both civilian and dent’s Scientific Research Board re § ] afte 
ton, D. C. Entertainment was furnished military needs. Those accepted by ported in 1947: “In striking a balance by cit 
by the Alexandria Barber-Shop Quar- _ the board would be placed in a spe- among this complexity of war pres de | 
tet. cial class and would be assigned by sures, the Government decided agains § Staricl 
the board for military service, civilian deferment of science students. In the § munic 
Groups Seek Answer assignment, or training. light of the effect of the policy in con. emplo 
: ci It is believed that plans of this type __ tributing to the present shortage the planni 
(Continued from page 13) will receive little serious considera- | wisdom of the decision seems dubi-§ and as 
credited engineering and science tion. General Hershey has expressed ous.” But in 1947 the nation was at ning | 
NE EE proportionate himself as strongly opposed to what _ peace; this is still technically true but § peals. 
allowance of the total number of de- he calls a “guild” system whereby en- only those floating on the highest accicta 
ferred students. However, there  ineers direct the assignment of engi- _ clouds do not recognize that as a prac- § Jand, 
would not be any aptitude or intel. €€TS: chemists direct the assignment _ tical matter the nation is now at war. § planni 
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Two Ohio Members 
Named As New 


City Managers 


The Ohio Society has two new City 
Managers among its membership. Mr. 
Arch Robison, P. E., is City Manager 
of Celina, Ohio, and Mr. Herbert W. 
Starick, P. E., was recently named the 
frst full-time City Manager in more 
than a decade in Middletown, Ohio. 

Appointed in July of this year, Mr. 
Robison assumed his position after 
4] years of engineering experience in 
public and private industry. A grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota 
and a registered engineer in New York 
since 1924 and Ohio since 1939, he 
was formerly division manager of the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
at Middletown. He served as Celina’s 
manager in 1938 for a seven-month 

riod. 

Mr. Starick, a Dayton planning en- 
gineer, began his duties on November 
1 after being unanimously appointed 
by city commissioners. A graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati, Mr. 
Starick has had wide experience in 
municipal administration. He has been 
employed as a member of the regional 
planning commission in Cincinnati, 
and as director of the Cincinnati plan- 
ning board and zoning board of ap- 
peals. In 1942 he was appointed 
assistant planning director of Cleve- 
land, and since 1944, he has been 
planning director of Dayton. 


Arizona Chapter 
Participates In 
Joint Meeting 


The Central Arizona Chapter, 
ASPE, participated in a joint meeting 
of the Arizona Engineering Societies 
on November 17 at the Pompeian 
Room of the Westward Ho in Phoenix. 

Technical sessions were held on No- 
vember 18 with luncheons and other 
arrangements being made by the indi- 
vidual Societies. A Chuck Wagon Din- 
ner was held on Saturday night, to 
which all members were cordially in- 
vited to bring their wives and appe- 
ites. 


Los Angeles Chapter 
Holds Professional 
Engineering Forum 


The Los Angeles Chapter of the 
California SPE met on October 10 at 
the Institute of Aero Sciences Build- 
ing in Los Angeles. The feature of 
the evening was a Professional Engi- 
neering Forum. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a dinner at the French House 
Restaurant. 
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3,000 Engineers 
To Attend Meeting 
In San Francisco 


More than 3,000 professional engi- 
neers will converge on San Francisco 
to attend the 3rd annual convention 
of the California Society to be held in 
conjunction with the Engineers Trade 
Show at the Hotel Whitcomb, Janu- 
ary 18, 19 and 20. The California So- 
ciety expects the largest attendance of 
highly specialized executives ever to 
assemble on the Pacific Coast for this 
event. 


John L. Trebilcock, President of the 
California Society said, “in addition 
to technical sessions, the convention 
this year will feature an exhibit of in- 
dustrial equipment, machinery, prod- 
ucts and services. The Professional 
Engineers show will be a highlight 
event and will be of great interest not 
only to attending engineers but indus- 
trial buyers as well. Manufacturers 
will show and demonstrate their prod- 
ucts to more than 3,000 potential cus- 
tomers. We extend a cordial invita- 
tion to Bay Area industrial people to 
attend the Professional Engineers’ 
Show and help our Society carry our 
ideas for engineering betterment to 
their ultimate goal.” 


DATES TO 


Oklahoma Society of Professional En- 
ineers—Jan. 12 and 13. Biltmore Hotel, 
Siiahoma City. 

California Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Jan. 19 and 20. Hotel Whit- 
comb, San Francisco. 

Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. Jan. 25, 26 and 
27. Bajer Hotel, Mineral Wells. 

Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Jan. 25, 26 and 27. i 

Illinois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—66th Annual Meeting. Feb. 1, 2 
and 3. Champaign-Urbana. 

Michigan Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. Feb. 2 and 3. 
Wardell-Sheraton Hotel, Detroit. 

Kansas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Feb. 23 and 24. Salina. 
Minnesota Society of Professional En- 


gineers—Feb. 21-24. 


Speech and Movie 
Featured at Macon 
Chapter Meeting 

The Macon Chapter of the Georgia 


SPE met recently at the Lanier Hotel 
in Macon. Mr. C. W. Roberts, Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
Macon Division, Georgia Power Com- 
pany, gave an interesting talk on “Con- 
struction and Operation of Power 
Plants in Georgia.” 
‘Power of the South” was also shown. 


A film entitled, 
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Big Business 
(Continued from page 7) 


In the early twenties we built a plant 
in West Virginia to manufacture am- 
monia and other chemicals by the ap- 
plication of pressures unheard of com- 
mercially up to that time. That was 
another long and expensive trip since 
it was more than ten years and many 
millions of dollars before that depart- 
ment began to show black ink on its 
profit and loss statement. 


Nylon is at the same time one of 
our greatest successes and one of our 
greatest gambles. Basic research lead- 
ing to this development was started in 
1928 but it was not until 1940 and the 
expenditure of about 27 millions of 
dollars that we were able to sell the 
first pound made in a commercial unit. 


Some of you may have heard that 
we have a new textile fiber in the mak- 
ing which we have called “Orlon” 
acrylic fiber. We are building the first 
commercial unit for its manufacture 
at Camden, S. C. We have hopes for 
that new product but I must admit that 
we do not yet know whether it will be 
a sheep or a goat. Before we find out, 
we will have gambled $7 million in 
research and $15 million in plant in- 
vestment. 


Nylon, ammonia, dyestuffs have 
been profitable items for Du Pont. But 
don’t think for a minute that Du Pont 
stockholders were the only gainers. 
There were thousands of men and 
women who got jobs that never existed 
before. There were millions of con- 
sumers whose standard of living was 
raised by each such success. There is 
the country itself, stronger both in 
peace and in war. When these gambles 
pay off, everybody benefits. 


And research itself is perhaps the 
greatest gamble of all. You often see 
only the successes described in high- 
sounding releases from our Public Re- 
lations Department. What you, as pro- 
fessional engineers understand is the 
long list of failures—the brave new 
ideas that don’t pan out. I mention 
this with deep feeling because as a 
research engineer I had lots of those 
brave new ideas myself that ended in 
the trash can. 

Statistics on failures are difficult to 
come by but it is a fair approximation 
to say that not more than one out of 
five research dollars pays off. That 
means simply that if the direct cost of 
nylon research is say five million dol- 
lars, there is perhaps twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars worth of unsuccessful re- 
search that has to be paid for by that 
one successful development. We are 
playing with very blue chips indeed. 

-And our success in the future, if 
we are fortunate enough to have it, 


will come not because we have taken 
business from someone else, but be- 
cause we are able to keep that stream 
of new products and improved proc- 
esses continually flowing. 


@w many of these developments we 
have for seventeen years the sole right 
of manufacture by virtue of patents 
granted us under the laws of the 
United States. Nylon is one of those 
developments. But let me assure you 
that while we are the only manufac- 
turer of nylon, we have in no sense a 
monopoly of the applications for that 
product. Nylon competes for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar with every synthetic and 
natural textile fiber. Your wives may 
have their stockings, dresses and lin- 
gerie made of nylon, but you may be 
very sure that if price and quality are 
not competitive, the ladies will turn 
to silk, rayon, or in fact anything that 
better suits their fancy and their purse. 
If we are not successful in meeting the 
competitive requirements of the mar- 
ket place we may continue to be the 
only manufacturer, but we will have 
nothing but red figures on the balance 
sheet to show for it. And that is cold 
comfort indeed. 

With our new products it is essen- 
tial that we strive for the largest mar- 
ket, not for the highest price or the 
highest profit. We introduced cello- 
phane many years ago and costs of 
manufacture by the methods used then 
forced us to sell it at $2.65 a pound. 
It was used initially only in wrapping 
luxury items, such as perfumes, bath 
salts, and fancy candy boxes. Some 
purchasers even thought it valuable 
enough to keep in their safes. Today, 
as a result of technological improve- 
ments by our engineers and increased 
volume, cellophane sells for around 
50¢ a pound. Because of that low price, 
cellophane now protects the most com- 
monplace articles and saves millions of 
dollars annually in eliminating waste 
and spoilage of food. 

And so to strive for the largest mar- 
ket, at the lowest price that yields a 
reasonable return on our investment, 
is a policy which serves many ends. 
It is beneficial to the public in making 
available to them an ever-increasing 
flow of the goods and services they 
desire. It is beneficial also in creating 
new opportunities for employment, 
and, finally, it is profitable to us as a 
corporation and so provides our 100.- 
000 stockholders with a return on their 
capital. 


Tuere is much misconception also 
about the relationship between big and 
little businesses. The idea has been put 
forward that big businesses grow by 
swallowing little businesses or by lim- 
iting their growth. Nothing could be 


farther from the truth. No little bus, 
ness could compete with us in nylo 
for the reason that no such busines 
could bring together the capital anj 
technical resources required for an ef, 
cient producing unit. We, on the othe 
hand, have no interest in competing 
in spheres where we can make no sy). 
stantial technical contribution, 
there are many activities, particularly 
in fields of marketing and distribution 
that small businesses can do better than 
we. It is, in addition, essential for ys 
to pursue a cooperative relationshj 
with those small businesses since the; 
are the suppliers of our raw materia 
and the primary consumers of oy 
finished products. 


Let me cite an example. We make 
nylon yarn and sell it to whoever wil 
buy. Your wife buys, let us say, 3 
nylon blouse. Between the sale of tha 
yarn and that blouse are the throwster 
who twists the yarn, the weaver who 
weaves it, the finisher who finishes and 
dyes it, the cutter who makes the gar. 
ment, and the retail store that sells it 
For the most part those are smal 
businesses. They need us; we need 
them. We thrive together by virtue of 
a cooperative relationship. Perhaps | 
can put it for you quantitatively. You 
wife pays about $1.50 for her nylon 
stockings. We get about 10¢ for the 
yarn that goes into them, and the dif. 
ference represents the contribution, 
the opportunity, and the profit of the 
many smaller businesses that lie be. 
tween us and the final consumer. 


Had we the power and the desire, 
—which we do not.—to swallow these 
businesses or to drive them out of 
existence, we would indeed be killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 


EB wave written about big busines 
and about monopoly. Let me say 
word about the laws that regulate 
them. We have had on our books for 
many years the Sherman antitru 
law. The Du Pont Company is nov 
and has always been heartily in favor 
of that law and the safeguards it pro 
vides for our system of free, competi 
tive enterprise. Unfortunately that lav 
states an objective and prescribes 10 
rules so that the ideology of enforce: 
ment is left to the shifting winds d 
political thought. This has led to con 
tinuing changes in interpretation & 
one court decision succeeds another. 
Unfortunately also, no practical stat 
ute of limitation applies,—so busines 
frequently finds itself attacked for act 
done many years ago in all good faith 
and with the best legal advice avail 
able. 


I do not want to leave the impres 
sion that business, whether large 
small, has never made mistakes. 
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business is a group of people, subject 
to the same human frailties as people 
in any sphere of activity. We must not 
let the occasional error blind us to the 
overriding benefits our industrial sys- 
tem has brought. That system has 
made America the strongest nation on 
earth, and its free development will 
carry us to new heights. 

The controversy which is rising to 
a climax in this country over so-called 
“monopoly” and big business is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to professional en- 

ineers. 

This nation has grown strong by 
allowing the forces of the market place 
to rule—the business laurels falling 
to whoever is able enough to win them, 
the law present to insure fair play. 
[ do not see that there is any tenable 
alternative. In the national interest no 
steps must be taken that penalize suc- 
cess and efficiency. We dare not hob- 
ble the willingness of a business to 
venture by refusing it the fruits of its 
success or by holding out the doubtful 
privilege of government regulation 
when that success has been achieved. 


Ir is vital to the strength, happiness 
and future standard of living of the 
people of this country that we permit 
the free growth and development of 
large businesses capable of taking the 
great risks involved in the difficult in- 
dustrial tasks, for we cannot have what 
we do not produce. 

I have spent many of my working 
years in the fields of engineering. I 
learned there a fundamental princi- 
ple—never to discard the results of a 
well-demonstrated experiment in favor 
of an untried hypothesis. I would urge 
that that principle never be forgotten 
in dealing with these vital problems. 

(Some of the material for: this 
article was taken from a speech made 
by Mr. Greenewalt before the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Press Club.—Ebiror. ) 


Letters 
(Continued from page 20) 
drive to unify all engineering societies. 
(3) Then through enacted legislation and 
the press, to make it criminal for any per- 
son to call himself “engineer” if he is not 
one as prescribed by law. 
_ In conclusion, let me reaffirm my belief 
m a strong society of professional engineers 
and architects as the vanguard and hope 
for better days to come. Let us make the 
N.S.P.E. the rock foundation upon which 
to build our cultural values and strengthen 
our rights as engineers, to better economic 
and moral standards in the profession. 
Wo. Crepe, P.E., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Red Faces... 


Dear Editor: 
an, Was quite surprised to see the article 
The Hospital Engineer” in your official 
magazine. (AE, November, 1950.) 

Thave long felt that in order to maintain 
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our standing as professional engineers we 
should avoid our subdivision (as in so-called 
plastic engineering or instrument engineer- 
ing) and the abuse of the term by applying 
it to sub professional activities. 

In your Hospital engineer you combine 
an orderly, building superintendent, and 
handyman, and reduce the professional en- 
gineer to the ridiculous. 


M. Perse Lt, P.E., 
New Orleans, La. 


> Our hats are off to Engineer Persell. 
AE erred in titling the article referred 
to, “The Hospital Engineer.” ‘The 
Professional Engineer In Hospital 
Work,” would have been nearer the 
mark.—Editor. 


What About The Future... 


Dear Editor: 

The growth of unionism and the definite 
improvement in labor’s economic status has 
proved the old adage that united we stand, 
divided we fall. This article is not intended 
to foster unionism in engineering, but only 
to indicate that cooperative efforts are re- 
quired to better the position of the Pro- 
fessional Engineer and his necessary help- 
ers such as draftsmen and unlicensed engi- 
neers. 

Great progress has been made in develop- 
ing state laws prohibiting unlicensed prac- 
tice and preventing unlicensed men from 
holding public offices carrying the title of 
engineer. This is only a beginning and the 
greater task is to tap the industrial field 
where violations are more widespread, the 
accident hazard is greater and abuses more 
prevalent. Supervision by licensed engineers 
of purchase, installation, maintenance and 
alterations of structures, machines and 
equipment is not required or mandatory by 
law and here is the field where we should 
next concentrate our efforts. 

Here also we will find the greatest re- 
sistance, both by industry and unlicensed 
engineers. In industry, by management per- 
sonnel with limited knowledge who feel 
they are eminently qualified to make de- 
cisions of an engineering nature, and by 
supervision who will be reluctant to re- 
linquish their previous authority to make 
important decisions. Engineers who do not 
have the necessary qualifications to become 
licensed, either throngh lack of training or 
experience, would alsu fight any mandatory 
program as it would definitely limit their 
opportunities for advancement. 


A good engineer with confidence in his 
ability would have ne fear of taking the 
examination for registration. There is no 
attempt by the State Registration Boards to 
prepare a difficult test, but only to check 
the applicants general knowledge of the 
basic sciences before qualifying him to make 
final decisions which would affect the health 
and safety of the general public. Industry, 
for its own sake, should demand that only 
a licensed man should have supervision of 
all engineering problems in its plants, but 
the percentage of licensed men in factories 
and institutions is low. We find that hospi- 
tals, hotels, institutions, schools and other 
places of public assembly place their trust 
in other than licensed personnel. Does the 
fault lie in lack of aggressiveness of our 
group in bringing these facts before the pub- 
lic or are we lacking in the essentials of 
good management relations and unable to 
handle top responsibility? 

Obviously, the plant which follows the 
advice of a licensed man would, be at an 


economic disadvantage unless all competi- 
tors were all in the same position. This state- 
ment does not mean that we are not cost 
conscious, but only that hazardous short 
cuts would not be tolerated by a man who 
had a license at stake, while an unlicensed 
man would suffer no loss.in making de- 
cisions which violated good engineering 
principles. Read the daily newspapers, note 
the frequency of serious and fatal indus- 
trial accidents, note the disposition of the 
case by the coroners report of “accidental 
death” and you have a picture of what we 
face. Perhaps the death was accidental in 
the sense that it was not deliberate, but was 
it unavoidable? Was it due to faulty design, 
repair, alteration or installation? Would it 
have happened if a qualified engineer had 
been in charge? Will it repeat again in some 
other form due to lack of knowledge or fore- 
sight in planning? These questions will need 
a lot of review before an intelligent answer 
would be found. The writer is sure the best 
results will be obtained through increased 
efforts on our part to bring the general en- 
gineering field under some form of legisla- 
tive control. The medical and legal profes- 
sions tolerate no partial measures, so why 
should we? 


Any attempt to introduce mandatory con- 
trol will have to deal with the problem of 
the status of unlicensed engineers and 
draftsmen or designers. The EIT program 
definitely establishes the position of the 
young engineer who has declared his inten- 
tion to become licensed, but what about 
those who have no intention of doing so? 
Shall we create an auxiliary which they can 
join and have them feel they are some part 
of the engineering profession or shall we 
exclude them entirely? In every large city, 
you will find that unions have partially or- 
ganized some engineering departments of 
large industries. This is a growing trend 
and is a problem which we must deal with 
now, before the large industrial unions gain 
complete control. You will also find that in 
most large concerns, the engineering dept. 
is the first to feel the effects of a recession 
through layoffs and dismissals. Are mem- 
bers of engineering and allied professions 
mere skilled labor which can be hired and 
fired at will or shall we take steps to com- 
mand industries respect? I do not intend 
to discuss the merits or wisdom of unionism 
or organization in engineering, but only to 
indicate that united efforts are more suc- 
cessful than individual efforts in gaining 
economic and social benefits for any group. 


There are more points to cover, but per- 
haps this letter will awaken enough interest 
to have others bring them out. An incident 
which occurred a short time ago may be of 
interest to the profession. I was the guest 
of one of the largest industries in this area, 
and the largest in its field. After a plant 
inspection, we had a dinner at which I sat 
next to the Personnel Manager. The gentle- 
men across the table began a discussion on 
plant union problems, so I brought up the 
question of the status of the engineering 
dept. The Personnel Manager stated that 
the engineering staff were organized under 
the CIO. I then asked about the Professional 
Engineers and he wanted to know what they 
were. I explained that there were state laws 
regarding practice of engineering and ex- 
aminations had to be passed for registra- 
tion. This was the first time he ever heard 
of Professional Engineers or knew there 
were laws governing their conduct. There 
are many more cases like this and perhaps 
our public relations and educational pro- 
gram will break down some of these bar- 
riers of ignorance. 


Joun R. Qutnzio, P.E., 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Committee 
(Continued from page 11) 


If not followed, the special sub-com- 
mittee will in all probability fail to 
act, and the proposal dies a natural 
and easy death. 

4. Dividing the work. Most com- 
mittee chairmen find difficulty in di- 
viding the jobs around. Many give 
up entirely, and try to do it all them- 
selves. 

The successful solution is for the 
chairman to arrange personally the 
handling of routine matters, such as 
typing, duplicating, mailing, keeping 
track of accounting figures, etc. How- 
ever, the “thinking” and “contacting” 
jobs should be divided up among the 
members of the committee. It then is 
surprising to find out how many rou- 
tine matters get taken care of volun- 
tarily by the “thinkers” and “contac- 
tors.” It is well to remember that an 
engineer is honored when he is asked 
to “advise” or “consult and submit an 
opinion,” but when he is asked to 
“write a report,” he visualizes weary 
hours of tiresome work. 


Or course, on all delegated work, 
deadlines should be set and those re- 
sponsible should be followed up. The 
follow-up can take the tactful form of, 
“In connection with that study that 
you are making for our meeting next 
week, I had a thought that might help 
you ...,” or “Someone was asking 
me about that parking problem that 
you are working on, and | got to won- 
dering what you thought of the idea 

Once the delegation of projects is 
worked out smoothly, the results of 
the committee’s efforts will be far 
greater than any one man could pos- 
sibly accomplish. 

5. Dealing with the board of 
directors. Committee chairmen in 
engineering societies have to deal with 
boards of directors to (1) make re- 
ports, and (2) get permission or 
money for major undertakings. 

Reports should be written, short, 
and crammed with facts. The usual 
report should not take more than three 
minutes to read. If more material has 
to be presented, such as details or fig- 
ures, they should be reproduced in 
advance and mailed to the directors a 
few days before the meeting. This 
gives the directors a chance to care- 
fully study the facts, and say at the 
meeting, “Yes, I have been keeping 
in touch with this development right 
along, and I know that .. .” (a speech 
that starts like this is as good as an 
“Aye” vote! ) 


On most matters where major ques- 
tions of policy are not involved, or the 
proposed expenditure of money is 


nominal, the committee chairman does 
well to proceed without asking for per- 
mission first. However, he should re- 
port briefly afterward on what he has 
done. If a committee is continually 
announcing new successes, its author- 
ity on minor matters will seldom be 
questioned. 

Boards of directors are either co- 
operative, or difficult, or some stage 
in between. With a cooperative board, 
it is only necessary to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of a plan to get it ap- 
proved. To show various methods of 
getting approval on major expendi- 
tures and controversial issues, let us 
assume that the board is a difficult one, 
and see what steps a committee chair- 
man would take to get an extremely 
controversial proposition across: 


A. Just as soon as the plan gets into 
the formative stage, the direc- 
tors, as individuals, should be 
brought “in” on it, by circular 
letter, or personal contact. 

B. The directors’ opinions on the 
matter should be sought. A sim- 
ple questionnaire is usually ef- 
fective . . . the return may be 
only 40 per cent; but the psycho- 
logical effect is tremendous, pro- 
vided the questionnaire is word- 
ed correctly. The returned 
questionnaires give clues to the 
type of opposition to be ex- 
pected. 

C. Go over the plan personally with 
each of the directors that may 
be expected to oppose it. This 
should be done while the plan 
is still fluid, and can be changed. 
Incorporate the directors’ sug- 
gestions wherever they will not 
alter the basic effect of the plan. 

D. Try to get the committee to ap- 
prove the plan, plus an alterna- 
tive plan. This is usually neces- 
sary anyway to get the plan 
approved by the committee with- 
out taking hours of arguing to 
squelch the ever-present minor- 
ity. Going before the directors 
with two plans places the com- 
mittee chairman in the objective 
(and psychologically comfort- 
able) position of being able to 
discuss facts as a non-partisan 
consultant. 

E. Reproduce the final proposal 
and mail it to all officers and 
directors several days before the 
meeting. Then determine by 
telephone how the votes are go- 
ing to line up. 

F. At the meeting, the report may 
be read or summarized, which- 
ever seems more advisable. The 
chairman should always main- 
tain an objective viewpoint 
(“Let us judge this on the basis 
of what is for the best interest 


of the society,” etc.) which ey, 
ables him to avoid the terrif, 
let-down that could come from 
having the plan altered or yp. 
jected. 

G. The permanence of a “pocks 
veto” is easily avoided. If a con, 
mittee of directors is appointej 
to study the matter, ask for a 
opportunity to provide bac. 
ground material for the comm, 
tee. If action is postponed, ag 
for a temporary advisory com. 
mittee of specific officers anj 
directors to help you advang 
the proposal so that it will 
up to date for the next meeting 


6. Publicizing. A_ committe 
chairman should pass up no opporty 
nities for publicizing his committee 
activities. Releases should be preparej 
for the newspapers on all importa 
accomplishments. Names of committe 
members should be liberally sprinkled 
in these releases. Generally speaking 
the committee chairman does bette 
for himself by avoiding his name in 
publicity where it does not add t 
the news value of the release. Often 
the best personal publicity comes fron 
not having had any. 

The society's publication can usual 
ly be persuaded to carry the complete 
listing of the committee at least twice 
a year. The chairman or president wil 
usually allow a one-minute report on 
an outstanding accomplishment at the 
society's monthly meeting. 

Such publicity works marvels for 
the committee’s morale, even though 
engineers are supposedly modest peo- 
ple. 

Conclusions. The reader will uw. 
doubtedly conclude that being a com 
mittee chairman involves a lot of work 
and expense. However, it will be sur 
prising to find how many hands ther 
are to do the work in a committee tha 
is stepping ahead and accomplishin 
things. 

There are many rewards for th 
chairman of a really successful com 
mittee. First there is the very pleasatl 
satisfaction that comes from a job wel 
done. Then again, the chairman oft 
successful committee soon finds him 
self in more responsible society pos: 
tions, with attendant boosts in profes 
sional prestige. And finally, success 
accomplishments of this type always 
look good on the employment recor 
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What They’re Saying 
(Continued from page 17) 


roducts, which were physically valu- 
able, the time was squandered. Specu- 
lative thought was dismissed as of no 
value and dangerous. To develop this 
thought a bit further, most of us who 
are old enough will recall the difficulty 
that the youth of a generation or so 
ago experienced when seeking recrea- 
tion and diversion. 

We have introduced Western tech- 
niques throughout the entire earth 
and are in the midst of continuing the 
process at a much augmented fashion. 
To the chagrin and consternation of 
many, opposition is snowballing to our 
efforts and kind intentions. Strong 
doubts are being expressed—whither 
are we bound—what for—why? 
“Homo occidentalis has been over- 
taken by a mistrust of his own élan 
and an uncertainty about his own 
future which are ominous symptoms,” 
according to Toynbee. Those who have 
read Toynbee know his views: our 
industrialism has progressed too fast. 
far beyond man’s ability to digest its 
bounties. 

The engineer is an extremely im- 
portant individual in our society. But 
although we may be aware of his gifts 
there can be no doubt that his fruits 
have often been exploited to man’s 
harm. There is ever present the danger 
that we are not ethically prepared to 
receive and to understand his great 
contributions to society. Without stop- 
ping to evaluate his worth, too many 
are prone to assume that whatever the 
engineer produces comes under the 
category of progress. There is an in- 
clination to make a fetish of the word 
“progress” without analyzing the sig- 
nificance or connotations implicit in 
the individual instances. 

Industrial activity and property ac- 
cumulation are the accepted principal 
hases upon which social stratification 
is evaluated in our society. Moreover, 
there is the slow but distinct insinua- 
tion of the military, as opposed to the 
civilian, forces into our governmental 
and private organizations. We find 
generals, or admirals, who are am- 
bassadors, college presidents, corpora- 
tion heads, and so on. By no stretch of 
the imagination can their influence be 
of the contemplative variety; rather it 
is supplementary to the impersonal 
control of industry over mankind. We 
should realize the implications of ab- 
sorbing the military into nonmilitary 
Positions. Do we as a society desire 
the trend to continue? 


As a nation we are passing through 
an extremely important and critical 
time. Must communism slay us, or 
shall we so expand our horizons that 
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the peoples of the world will be anxious 
to follow our leadership? Today we at- 
tract them through the various eco- 
nomic plans, because our industrial 
society emphasizes accumulation with 
the necessary freedom to pursue fur- 
ther accumulation. But suppose that, 
in addition to our purely utilitarian 
way of life, we abounded in philoso- 
phy, in great art, in masterful music, 
in writers for the ages. Would not then 
the response to our democratic way of 
life be enthusiastically wholehearted 
rather than merely a marriage of con- 
venience? In short, would not the en- 
couragement of contemplative pursuits 
make us a greater and happier people, 
with many more real friends in the 
world of nations than now appears to 
be the case?—Julian A. Joffe, The 
Technology Review, November, 1950, 
official organ of the M.1.T. 


ENGINEERING— 
PROFESSION OR 
TRADE?... 


New light is cast on the old question 
as to whether engineering is a profes- 
sion or trade by the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in a case relating to 
fee schedules set up by real estate 
boards. 


Because real estate operators—like 
engineers—sell services rather than 
commodities, the first question before 
the court was whether supplying such 
services constituted a trade, as that 
term is used in the prohibitions 
against restraints on trade in the Sher- 
man Act. 


The Supreme Court concluded that 
it did constitute a trade. And in stat- 
ing why it did, the court made ob- 
servations that may be applicable to 
engineering services. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
also is of importance to engineers be- 
cause it related to schedules of mini- 
mum fees that are set up by local real 
estate boards and which members are 
required to observe. The court found 
that the system under which the Wash- 
ington Real Estate Board issued its 
schedule constituted a violation of the 
Sherman Act. 


Since the high court handed down 
its decision (May 8) the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice has announced 
that the decision will be used as the 
basis for action against organizations 
of architects and engineers that set up 
schedules of fees. The charge will be 
that the use of these schedules is also 
a violation of the Sherman Act (ENR 
May 18, p. 23). 

From a review of this decision and 
of preceding legal dictum, it appeared 
logical to conclude that, from the pure- 
ly legal point of view, only a small 


part of what engineers do falls into 
the professional classification. When a 
consulting engineer is called in for the 
sole purpose of rendering an opinion 
based on his knowledge of engineer- 
ing, the courts could be expected to 
hold that his work on that engage- 
ment is professional. But as soon as 
he undertakes to render a service, to 
prepare designs and specifications, his 
work would be considered a trade—in 
the eyes of the law. 

The Supreme Court had before it 
an appeal from a decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia in THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA V THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
REAL ESTATE BOARDS ET AL. In 
the district court, the Department of 
Justice had charged the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, its 
executive vice president, the Washing- 
ton Real Estate Board and 15 of its 
members with violation of the Sher- 
man Act by conspiring to fix commis- 
sion rates for the members. (The na- 
tional association had in its-code of 
ethics a provision that schedules of 
fees set by local boards should be ob- 
served, and the Washington board had 
a provision in its code stating that 
“brokers should maintain the stand- 
ard rates of commissions adopted by 
the board, and no business should be 
solicited at lower rates.” ) 

The national and local boards as 
well as the officers and members cov- 
ered by the indictment were acquitted 
by the district court in both the crim- 
inal and civil action. Subsequently, 
the Department of Justice appealed 
the district court’s decision in the civil 
suit to the Supreme Court. The high 
court concluded that there was not 
sufficient evidence against the national 
board and its executive officer to war- 
rant conviction, so it let their acquittal 
stand; it concluded, however, that the 
case against the Washington board 
was sufficient to warrant conviction. 

A basic question in this case was 
whether the business of a real estate 
agent is a “trade” within the meaning 
of the Sherman Act, or whether it is a 
type of service that is outside the 
provisions of that act. 

On that point Justice Douglas, who 
delivered the opinion for the Supreme 
Court, said: 

“Members of the Washington board 
are entrepreneurs. Some are _ indi- 
vidual proprietors; others are banks 
or corporations. Some have no em- 
ployees; others have large staffs. But 
each is in a business of his own. The 
fact that the business involves the sale 
of personal services rather than com- 
modities does not take it out of the 
category of “trade” within the mean- 
ing of Sect. 3 of the act. The act was 
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aimed at combinations organized and 
directed to control the market by sup- 
pression of competition “in the mar- 
keting of goods and services.” 


The Supreme Court’s statement 
that members of the Washington real 
estate board are entrepeneurs, each 
with a business of his own, and its 
observation that “the fact that this 
business involves the sale of personal 
services rather than commodities does 
not take it out of the category of 
‘trade’ within the meaning of the act” 
would seem to indicate that the court 
would reach a similar conclusion con- 
cerning the practice of consulting en- 
gineers and architects, if and when the 
question is placed before it. — Engi- 
neering News-Record, September, 
1950. 


IS THE ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE EDUCATED? 


The ordinary college course leading 
to a Bachelor’s Degree is approxi- 
mately four years, and educators have 
a rather difficult task within that time 
to pour into a student what might be 
considered an education. In an engi- 
neering college, the task is even more 
difficult than in an arts college. If an 
engineer is to become a reasonably 
well-rounded man and not merely a 
highly specialized technician, he must 
have a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, he must be abit to express 
himself, and he must learn how to 
think in general. In addition to that, 
the engineer must have enough edu- 
cation in his specialty in order to 
qualify to enter the profession. 


A compromise has been made in 
that the college course over the first 
two years, including basic arts and 
sciences and the fundamentals of en- 
gineering, is essentially the same for 
all branches of the profession. In the 
third year, the courses begin to spread 
out, but the mechanical engineers and 
the electrical engineers take courses 
that are very nearly alike. Even in the 
fourth year, there are many courses 
that are common to all branches of 
the profession. In other words, there 
is very little time to get more than a 
mere smattering of the specialties that 
are implied in the 90 different 
branches of the engineering profes- 
sion which are important enough to 
form the basis of some professional 
engine ‘ng society. 


Does this mean that at the end of 
four years of college, an engineer is 
not quite educated, not quite compe- 
tent in the specialized profession that 
he is to enter? I think, perhaps, it 
does. This statement in no way be- 
littles those persons responsible for 


our college education. It merely points 
out the fact that four years out of a 
full life of three-score-and-ten is en- 
tirely too short a period in which to 
get an education. 


What is there yet to learn after 
graduation that is a necessary part of 
our development? A new graduate 
must determine which particular spe- 
cialty he will follow. After he has se- 
lected his specialty and found a posi- 
tion, he will discover that there is a 
great deal to learn about that particu- 
lar field. It seems to me to be the job 
of the employer to teach the new man 
how to perform in his new field. 

Sometimes this training comes as a 
bit of a jolt. A man has been going 
from one course to another in widely 
different fields in college and suddenly 
discovers that all of his interests are 
concentrated on one particular spe- 
cialty. More than that, his efforts are 
confined within the organization and 
he may not have much opportunity to 
see how these activities affect others 
outside his industry. Right here is 
where many a good many succumbs 
to inertia. When he was in college, his 
courses were assigned to him and they 
were graded, and he knew whether he 
was progressing. On the job, most em- 
ployers see that he performs the as- 
signed task properly and that’s all. 
Beyond this, it’s up to the man. 

We, as individuals, have an obliga- 
tion to ourselves to use a reasonable 
portion of the mentality with which 
we were endowed. No man is really 
happy when he is using a small frac- 
tion of his abilities. Should we not, 
then, use some of the 16 hours of the 
day for which we are not paid to learn 
a little something outside our work- 
ing world? Perhaps we should read a 
little literature, go to new plays, or 
learn how to be helpful to our neigh- 
bors in community affairs. All this 
tends to broaden our knowledge, make 
us better citizens, and make us more 
satisfied. 

Your engineering society can be a 
very important factor in another part 
of your general education. Not the 
least of education is the ability to get 
along with other people. To do so, we 
must work with them rather than 
against them, and the engineering so- 
ciety is a remarkably helpful place in 
which to learn this. If you have a man 
on your payroll, you may order him 
to do something and he must do it 
because you have the power to compel 
him. But if you are working in an en- 
gineering society, you can only get 
people to do things because they like 
to do them, and because they wish to 
work with you. Nothing develops the 
ability to get things done tactfully, 
gracefully, and pleasantly quite so 
much as working in this type of volun- 


teer organization where men work to. 
gether because of mutual respect and 
a spirit of service. 

Each time I read a technical paper 
on a subject with which I am not fa. 
miliar and give it thorough study, | 
get a little feeling of uplift that here 
is something new and interesting that 
I should like to know more about. And 
here is something for which I can ad. 
mire a fellow engineer who has had 
the ability to come forward with a ney 
and valuable idea. It’s just like being 
cooped up in a small room until ye 
discover a door which can be opened, 
We open it into a new room of know. 
edge, look around, and find it a higher 
and wider room, and leading out of 
that are several doors into other 
branches of knowledge. No matter how 
far we go, we find higher ceilings and 
broader horizons, and more of the joy 
of living which comes with not onl 
being better trained but with the 
knowledge and anticipation that we 
have much to learn and much farther 
to go to become educated men.—T. 6, 
LeClair, President, AIEE Electrical 
Engineering, November, 1950. 


Stake 
(Continued from page 9) 


mental rights as being inalienable, 
In these perilous times professional 
engineers must recognize their great 
er responsibilities in upholding our 
fundamental rights. It is not enough 
to design structures and control the 
forces of nature. The professional en- 
gineers must contribute many of their 
talents to this field of human engi- 
neering. We must work more for the 
benefit of the continuation of our 
American way of life. 


@urs is the greatest nation in the 
world. With only six per cent of the 
land area, we own 50 per cent of the 
world’s gold. We produce 35 per cent 
of the coal, 46 per cent of the electric 
power, 60 per cent of the petroleum; 
we consume 14 per cent of the food and 
50 per cent of goods. Our productive 
capacity combined with our way of 
life makes this the greatest nation in 
the world. We must keep it that way. 
We can’t do so by an indifference 
which might permit a small part of our 
population to dictate our lives for us 
Engineers can do their part more eflec- 
tively by thinking collectively about 
the resultant effect of ideologies, the 
practice of which will leave their im 
print on us and all future Americans. 
Precious things are for those who cal 
prize them. One who knows a peat! 
must point it out lest some vulture mis 
take it for a grain of corn. We have 
a pearl. We should guard it zealously. 
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What 


s New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
roduct developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
When writing manufacturers, we will appreciate your mentioning the 


American Engineer. 


@A solution to aggregate and 
bulk cement storage and batch- 
ing has been reached by Gar-Bro 
Manufacturing Company of Los 
Angeles, with the announcement 
of a new Unit Batch Plan incor- 
porating numerous combinations 
and applications. The units, built 
in a capacity to handle the charg- 
ing of one yard mixers or small- 
er, come in single or dual aggre- 
gate units which may be hooked 
up in series with a bulk cement 
bin unit and with an Auxiliary 
Cement Silo if additional storage 
is required. Upon the completion 
of a particular job the units may 
be rearranged to meet other con- 
ditions. 


A weigh hopper, mounted on a 
double railtrack, travels from bin to 
bin without interruption and may be 
set to dump from either side or either 
end. The new Unit Batch Plant fea- 
tures bin frames mounted on skids or 
demountable wheels for easier trans- 
porting. An added feature is self- 
closing bin gates. The versatility of 
the Unit Batch Plant materially re- 
duced aggregate and cement storage 
costs and reduces equipment in- 
ventory. 

For further details, write Gar-Bro 
Manufacturing Co., 2416 E. 16th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


® The Lyon Metal Products Co., 
of Aurora, Illinois, an- 
hounces the Style RB Steel Shop 
Box. The RB boxes can be stacked 
on the floor and used for regular 
bin type storage. Hopper end per- 
mits easy removal of contents 
from boxes even when stacked. 

e front top rail is rounded for 
use as a handle. The opposite end 
has a drop handle. 


This box is available with green 
finish or without any finish. Fire haz- 
ards are eliminated—steel boxes will 
not absorb oil or grease, and are not 
affected by weather conditions. For 
further details write Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Aurora, Illinois. 


@ Use of the _ prefabricated 
“draftsman drawn” Chart-Pak 
products eliminates much of the 
drudgery in drafting. This new 
handy method consists of plastic 
board with grid lines in non-pho- 
tographic blue, the necessary tape 
for bars to show comparisons, 
and rectangular boxes for organ- 
ization and flow process charts. 


CHART. PAK 


For continued use, the completed 
chart can be photo-offset or photo- 
stated, the acetate gummed tapes 
peeled off, and a new chart made on 
the board from the rolls of tape pro- 
vided. Tapes and rectangles come in 
a kit with tape-knife and cleaner. Cor- 
rections and changes can be made 
simply by removing the bar or rec- 
tangle in question and replacing it. 

Address all inquiries to Chart-Pak, 
Inc., Dept. 7, 104 Lincoln Avenue, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


@ Pictured here is a new portable 
Vapor Steam Generator for in- 
dustry which supplies large quan- 
tities of high pressure steam for 
short or sustained periods for 
pile-driving, asphalt plants, chem- 
ical processing, et cetera. 


This machine develops 200 pounds 
working steam pressure in two min- 
utes from cold water and makes over 
3500 pounds of steam an hour, at 75 
to 300 pounds steam pressure. This 
is accomplished by hot gases from an 
efficient forced draft fuel-oil fire wip- 
ing over a patented 575 foot steel coil. 

For further information concern- 
ing this product, write the Vapor Heat- 
ing Corporation, 80 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


@ Synchro-Start Products, Inc. 
has just developed a new over- 
speed governor for safety shut- 
down of internal combustion en- 
gines and machinery. It is adjust- 
able to decrease or increase the 
shut-down speed while running. 
Model GFA comes equipped with 
automatic re-set and GFM with 
manual re-set. 


New features of this governor are 
—sealed steel ball bearings with extra 
lubricant reservoir sufficient for life 
run — and a standard take-off for 
heavy duty tachometer drive for use 
with a flexible shaft. 

This new governor is of full metal 
construction, equipped with mount- 
ing bracket, five inches in height, and 
approximately 3 pounds shipping 
weight. It is now being tooled for 
production and expected deliveries to 
start in December, 1950. Models GFA 
and GFM augment the line of GP and 
GK overspeed governors for standard 
SAE drives which have been in pro- 
duction many years. 

For further information write to 
Synchro-Start Products, Inc., 1046 
West Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 


Illinois. 
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NSPE Committee Heads 


Awards—L. L. Dresser, P.E., 
P. O. Box 2510, Tulsa 1, Okla. 

Budget — John D. Coleman, 
P.E.,2520Elsmere St., Dayton, O. 

Chapter Activities—Joe Wil- 
liamson, P.E., P. O. Box 1548, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Constitution and Bylaws — T. 
S. Thompson, P.E., 4332 29th 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Education — Dean Curtis L. 
Wilson, P.E., Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Employment Practices — Wil- 
liam S. Dean, P.E., 157 Ashland 
Road, Summit, N. J. 

Engineers’ Week Committee— 
Allan Craig, P.E., 2215 E. 13th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Ethical Practices—T. C. For- 
rest, Jr., P.E., Praetorian Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 

Extension—Orland C. Mayer, 
P.E., Idaho Power Company, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Inter-Professional Relations— 
Cherry Emerson, P.E., Georgia 
Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 

Inter-Society Relations—James 
F. Fairman, P.E., 4 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

Land Surveyor — Leo K. Mce- 
Kee, P.E., 16 McLaren St., Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Legislative — Clarence Shoch, 
P.E., 2129 Walnut, Allento’n, Pa. 

Membership — William F. 
Ryan, P.E., 49 Federal St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

NSPE International Relations 
—Oscar Koch, P.E., 3900 Lem- 
mon Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

National Defense — Jack J. 
Hinman, Jr., P.E., 121 Melrose 
Ave., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Nominating — Charles Blais, 
P.E., 185 Princeton Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Publications — George J. Ni- 
castro, P.E., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Public Relations—C. G. Roush, 
P.E., 1014 Fairfax B’g., K.C., Mo. 

Registration—Leonard White, 
P.E., 405 County Courthouse, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Reserve Fund Committee — 
President S. L. Stolte, P.E., 1437 
Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Resolutions—C. George Krue- 
ger, P.E., 28 Cross Gates Road, 
Madison, N. J. 

Salary and Fee Study—Ole 
Singstad, P.E., 24 State St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Young Engineers Committee 
—Col. C. Lichtenberg, P.E., 4624 
Tacoma Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 
Design, Estimates, Construction 


198 Broadway 


L. COFF 
Consulting Engineer 


Methods, Supervision 
New York 7, N, ¥ 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. S. A. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


Electri 
Product Development—Project ineering 
Production 
Research—M 


1815 S. Clarkson St. 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


Consulting Engineer 
cal—Mechanical—Electronic 


odel rk and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


Denver 10, Colo, 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


744 Broad St. 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial-Design-Management 
National Newark Building 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 


CONSULTING ¢ DESIGN e¢ REPORTS 
INDUSTRIAL MECHANICAL CIVIL 


3614 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHI0 


ADACHE & CASE 
ENGINEERS 


HITCHCOCK & ESTABROOK, INC. 


Lester D. Lee, Associate 
Consultants to Municipalities since 1920 


Water, Sewerage, Paving, Power Plants. 
Airports, Public Buildings, Surveys and 
Appraisals 


241 Sheridan Road 521 Sexton Building 


Menominee, Mich. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 


ENGINEERING CO. 
(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, preapetion, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foun ations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


For information concerning list- 
ing in the Professional Directory, 
please write to the Business 


Manager. 


INFORMATION ON 
LISTINGS 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th St., N. W. = 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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